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INTRODUCTION 

Paloma  is  an  unincorporated  village  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  120  people,  living  in  about  44  resi- 
dences. It  is  roughly  13  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  1000  miles  west  of  the  Atlantic;  2000  miles 
east  of  the  Pacific;  700  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  450  miles  south  of  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  527  feet  above  sea  level,  receives  a- 
bout  36  inches  of  rainfall  per  annum,  and  has  a  year- 
ly median  temperature  of  around  50  degrees  F.  The 
town  itself  is  on  a  rolling  prairie,  with  considerable 
timber  surrounding  it.  The  soil  is  a  grey-black  loam 
well  drained  and  very  productive.  The  community 
is  agricultural  with  hog-raising  predominating,  being 
located  in  one  of  the  heaviest  hog  producing  areas  in 
the  world.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  cattle,  poultry 
and  dairy  products  play  an  important  part  in  the  e- 
conomic  life  of  Paloma.  Such  diversification  is  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  community's  income. 
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Key  to  Map  of  the  Old  Trail 


1.  Gooding  cabin,  1835 

2.  Free- Will  Baptist  church,  1836(?j 

3.  First  log  school,  1840 

Across  the  road,  the  Little  Brick,  1852 

4.  Brick  kiln,  about  1845 

5.  White  cabin,  1835 

6.  Saw  mill,  about  1855 

7.  One  mile  to  Thompson's  settlement,  1825 

8.  Two  miles  to  Bylor  school,  1836 
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PREFACE 

This  history  was  written  for  the  residents 
of  Paloma  and  vicinity,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  growth  of  the  town  from  its  earliest 
beginning  to  the  present.  It  is  intended  to 
portray  life  as  it  has  been  lived  here  and  ex- 
pressed thru  collective  effort,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  history  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  town. 
Its  shortcomings  are  realized,  and  if  any 
incidents  or  individuals  worthy  of  mention  have 
been  omitted  or  given  incorrectly,  I  am  sorry. 
All  material  given  has  been  authenticated  and 
unless  otherwise  indicated  has  been  double 
checked. 

Collection  of  this  material  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  help  of  many  people. 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  J.  H.  Lummis  for 
his  assistance,  particularly  for  the  material  in 
Part  II.  Others  whose  assistance  has  been 
invaluable  include  Keith  L.  Wilkey;  J.  H. 
Morton;  L.  G.  Frost;  G.  R.  Jeffery;  J.  C.  Hib- 
bert;  R.  K.  Morris,  and  Miss  Nannie  White,  all 
of  Paloma;  W.  S.  Gray  of  Coatsburg,  and  D. 
Webster  Gooding  of  Duncan,  Oklahoma. 

I  have  also  used  the  following  sources  for 
material :    Wilcox  "Quincy  and  Adams  County, 
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History  and  Representative  Men,"  Volumes  I 
and  II  (1919),  particularly  W.  S.  Gray's  history 
of  Honey  Creek  Township  in  this  work ;  "Atlas 
of  Adams  County"  (1870);  the  Recorder's 
Office  in  the  Court  House,  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  E.  M.  Ogle 
for  pictures  of  the  period  1890  to  1910,  and  of 
the  two  brick  schools  and  the  first  two  M.  E. 
churches  in  Paloma.  His  father,  Tom  Ogle, 
was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer  of 
that  period,  and  that  fact  makes  the  excellent 
pictures  possible. 

Harry  L.  Wilkey. 
Paloma,  Illinois. 
July,  1934. 
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PART   I— To  1856 
Founding  and  Settling  a  Community 
I 
1673-1820 

Since  the  discovery  of  America,  Paloma  has 
been  under  the  flag  of  three  civilized  nations. 
In  1673  two  Frenchmen,  the  priest  Marquette 
and  the  trader  Joliet  penetrated  this  section  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  gave  the  Sauk 
Indians  living  here  their  first  sight  of  a  white 
man.  In  1682  the  Cavalier  de  la  Salle  sailed 
by  way  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  claimed  all 
land  drained  by  that  river  as  the  personal 
property  of  the  French  King.  This  included 
Illinois,  and  so  this  soil  became  French  and 
remained  so  for  nearly  100  years. 

The  French  did  little  to  settle  their  vast 
domain,  being  interested  only  in  its  wealth  of 
fur.  The  closest  post  to  Paloma  was  St.  Louis, 
the  metropolis  for  the  entire  upper  river  basin. 
Under  the  French  this  section  was  unchanged 
from  its  virgin  state,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
still  the  Indians.  Perhaps  in  all  this  time  no 
white  man  had  ever  set  foot  on  Adams  County, 
and  at  best  there  were  probably  no  more  than 
a  dozen. 
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In  the  Treaty  of  1763,  ending  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  English  and  Spanish  took 
over  all  French  claims  on  the  North  American 
continent.  The  section  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Alleghenies  and  from  Florida  to  the  Arctic 
became  British,  and  all  west  of  the  river  be- 
came Spanish.  So  the  site  of  Paloma  became 
soil  of  the  British  Empire.  No  changes  or 
further  settlements  were  made  by  the  British, 
and  perhaps  the  Indians  were  totally  unaware 
of  any  change  of  stewardship. 

The  period  from  1763  to  1776  was  one  of 
turmoil  in  the  American  colonies.  Eventually 
war  began,  and  as  part  of  the  campaign  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  about  200  frontiersmen  drove 
the  few  British  troops  from  their  forts  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  In  the  treaty  ending  the 
war,  in  1783,  the  new  United  States  had  the 
Mississippi  as  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
soil  of  Paloma  became  a  part  of  that  new 
nation. 

As  soon  as  this  transfer  was  made,  the 
various  states  laid  claim  to  all  land  between 
the  mountains  and  the  river,  from  Florida  to 
Canada.  Paloma  was  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
which  claimed  half  or  more  of  the  new  territory. 
In  1787  however,  the  Confederation  Congress 
passed  their  only  lasting  legislation  and 
declared  all  the  land  bounded  by  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes  as  the  Northwest 
Territory. 
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This  land  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  central 
government,  administered  by  them  through  their  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  made  into  states  as  rapidly  as 
settlement  would  permit.  In  a  few  years  this  terri- 
tory was  Illinois  County  of  the  Indiana  Territory, 
and  when  Indiana  became  a  state,  it  became  Illinois 
Territory.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  land 
between  the  Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  was 
'set  aside  as  the  Military  Bounty  Land  Grant,  to  be 
given  to  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
War  of  1812.  Each  veteran  was  to  receive  a  quarter 
section,  for  shortly  after  1787  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory had  been  surveyed  into  townships.  In  1817  the 
Paloma  landsite  became  private  property.  The 
Southwest  %  of  section  34,  township  1  north  of  the 
base  line  and  7  west  of  the  4th  principal  meridian 
was  given  to  one  William  Lee  for  services  in  the  War 
of  1812.  All  other  sections  except  those  set  aside 
for  schools  were  similarly  given  out.  Only  one  of 
these  veterans  ever  settled  on  his  grant  in  this  county 
and  in  1818  when  Illinois  became  a  state  there  wTere 
no  settlers  in  Honey  Creek  township.  With  Illinois 
a  state  it  might  be  surprising  that  this  was  so,  but 
settlers  came  by  water  and  settled  on  the  Ohio.  It 
was  not  for  several  years  that  the  Mississippi  became 
a  thorofare,  for  no  settler  wished  to  work  against  the 
current,  and  there  were  no  steamboats.  Hence  Adams 
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County  had  to  wait  until  settlers  had  gradually  work- 
ed north  from  the  south,  which  by  1818  had  been  or- 
ganized into  several  counties. 


II 
1820—1839 

The  first  white  man  to  live  in  the  township  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Haven,  who  came  in  1820. 
He  was  a  squatter  with  no  land  rights,  but  neverthe- 
less built  a  cabin  on  Honey  Creek  near  Hog  Branch. 
He  once  cut  a  bee  tree  on  the  creek,  and  because  of 
the  abundance  of  honey  found  he  called  the  creek 
Honey  Creek.  The  name  remained  and  was  later  to 
be  applied  to  the  Township.  Haven  did  not  stay 
more  than  a  year  or  two. 

It  was  in  1825,  the  year  that  Adams  County  was 
established,  that  the  first  permanent  settler  entered 
Honey  Creek.  This  was  Charles  Fletcher,  who  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Honey  Creek  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Fletchers  Bridge.  It  was  also  in  1825  that 
the  township  had  any  sort  of  trail.  Immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  county,  the  commission- 
ers (the  county  was  governed  by  commissioners  un- 
til about  1855)  appointed  a  committee  to  choose  the 
best  route  for  a  trail  to  the  east.  Riding  horseback, 
the  committee  chose  the  highest  and  best  drained 
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land  and  blazed  the  trees  for  the  trail.  Trees  were 
removed,  but  there  were  no  bridges  or  grading  of  any 
sort.  This  trail  entered  the  township  at  the  south- 
west corner,  followed  the  high  treeless  ridge  from  the 
corner  to  the  John  Hibbert  place,  took  down  the 
west  bank  of  Honey  Creek  at  a  southeastern  angle, 
climbed  the  east  bank  at  a  northeast  angle,  followed 
the  ridge  to  the  George  Hibbert  farmyard,  went  on 
to  Morton  School,  and  skirted  Froggy  Prairie  to  the 
southwest  of  Coatsburg,  swung  to  the  north  side  of 
Coatsburg  and  on  east  to  Rushville.  From  Rushville 
it  went  to  Peoria  and  from  there  it  branched  three 
ways, —  to  Galena,  the  lead  center,  to  Chicago  and 
Danville.  It  was  the  main  route  from  western  Illinois 
to  the  east.  This  trail  immediately  became  a  stage 
line  and  post  road.  The  old  fashioned  stage  of  the 
type  general  to  frontiers  and  the  west  made  the  route 
once  a  week  at  first,  and  later  went  every  other  day. 
It  also  carried  mail  at  the  following  rates  for  a  one 
sheet  letter:  6c  for  the  first  30  miles;  30  to  80  miles 
10c;  80  to  150  miles  12  l-2c;  150  to  400  miles  18  3-4c 
and  over  400  miles  25c. 

The  first  settlers  on  this  trail  within  the  vicinity 
of  Paloma  were  the  Thompsons.  There  were  three 
brothers  with  seven  grown  sons  led  by  the  eldest  bro- 
ther, Enos.  They  settled  on  the  trail  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  township,  partly  overlapping 
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the  western  line.  Their  settlement  became  known  as 
Thompsons  Settlement,  and  was  soon  a  thriving  cen- 
ter of  industry  and  Methodism.  These  men  were 
excellent  coopers,  and  found  abundant  material  for 
their  trade  on  the  banks  of  Honey  Creek  and  in  the 
surrounding  country.  They  made  barrels  and  kegs 
for  the  thriving  brewery  and  meat  packing  trade  of 
Quincy,  and  it  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  their  four 
or  six  team  wagons,  piled  three  or  four  barrels  high, 
taking  the  trail  to  Quincy.  Cooperage  was  not  their 
sole  activity,  for  they  were  a  community  center  as 
well.  They  kept  a  few  supplies  that  would  be  sold 
to  settlers,  although  they  did  not  pretend  to  keep  a 
store.  More  important  than  that,  however,  was  the 
preaching  of  Enos.  He  was  a  devout  and  enthusias- 
tic Methodist,  and  often  preached  at  his  own  cabin, 
or  in  the  homes  of  others,  or  in  camp  meetings.  But 
he  never  established  a  society  or  built  a  church,  and 
after  the  Thomsons  left  in  about  1840  there  was  no 
permanent  establishment  of  Methodism  hereabouts. 

Settlers  were  very  few  and  far  between  in  1830, 
with  Thompsons  and  Fletchers  all  of  whom  we  have 
record.  But  the  next  five  years  found  quite  a  few 
coming  in  over  the  trail,  and  by  1840  community  life 
had  been  established.  The  following  settlers  came 
into  the  Paloma  neighborhood  between  1825  and  1835: 
in  Gilmer,  J.  0.  Waddell  in  1829,    E.  Collins  in  1830, 
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the  Yeargains  in  1831,  Joseph  Powell  in  1832,  the 
Booths  in  1833,  P.  T.  Judy  and  D.  W.  Chase  in  1834, 
John  Lawless  in  1835.* 


*Gilmer,  which  is  identical  to  Congressional 
Township  1  South  of  the  Base  Line,  7  west  of  the  4th 
Principal  Meridian,  is  the  south  boundary  of  Paloma. 
It  played  no  part  in  the  town's  history  before  1858, 
but  since  that  time  the  north  central  part  of  the 
township  has  been  an  important  element  of  the 
Paloma  neighborhood. 

The  township  was  known  as  Dover  until  1850, 
when  it  was  renamed  Gilmer  in  honor  of  its  very  in- 
fluential physician,  Dr.  Thornton  Gilmer.  Towns  in 
Gilmer  are  Fowler  and  the  west  half  of  Columbus. 
Fowler  was  born  with  the  railroad,  being  platted  in 
August  1857  by  Edward  Fowrler  of  Mendon.  Col- 
umbus was  platted  in  1835,  and  by  the  next  year 
contained  a  hundred  homes.  It  reached  its  great 
prominence  in  about  1840  or  1845,  when  it  contested 
with  Quincy  for  the  county  seat.  At  that  time  its 
population  was  near  2,000.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  venture  and  the  later 
success  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Columbus  began  to  decline. 

The  first  sermon  preached  in  Gilmer  township 
was  in  1832,  and  when  the  first  school  house  was 
erected  in  1836,  it  served  as  a  church  for  a  time. 
Richland  school,  as  we  shall  later  see,  was  the  first 
meeting  place  of  the  present  Methodist  church  of 
Paloma. 
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Martin  Shuey  settled  in  Honey  Creek  in  1832, 
the  Whites  in  1835,  John  Byler  and  Richard  Gray  in 
1836.  Honey  Creek  was  a  bit  slower  in  settling  than 
some  of  the  surrounding  townships,  for  most  of  the 
soldiers  had  sold  their  land  to  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Land  Company,  who  held  it  at  from  $5  to  $7 
an  acre,  compared  to  the  $1.25  an  acre  price  of  the 
Federal  government. 

We  find  little  about  Paloma  in  1835.  James 
White,  father  of  Miss  Nannie  White,  came  in  1835, 
and  has  left  us  a  good  description.  Quincy  was  a 
town  of  500  people,  with  only  12  frame  houses  in 
that  year.  Mr.  White  and  his  father  (Mr.  White  was 
12  at  that  time)  came  to  Honey  Creek  over  the  trail 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1835-36  in  a  cabin  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Lester  Shupe  home.  There  were 
only  about  8  other  cabins  in  the  township  at  that 
time,  and  the  only  ones  near  Paloma  were  the  one 
occupied  by  the  Whites  and  another  on  the  site  of 
the  G.  S.  Hibbert  home.  There  were  of  course  no 
schools  or  churches  at  that  time. 

Ill 
1839—1856 
The  period  from  1820  to  1839  was  one  of  settle- 
ment.   Each  pioneer  home  was  a  complete  military, 
educational,  social  and  economic  center  of  its  own. 
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The  pioneer  built  his  home  of  the  timber  he  found, 
the  same  timber  that  furnished  him  warmth  in  the 
winter.  He  settled  near  some  stream  for  its  water 
and  cleared  a  little  patch  to  grow  enough  wheat 
and  corn  for  his  own  use.  More  often  than  not  he 
came  in  a  covered  wagon  with  ox  team,  and  the  oxen 
became  his  beast  of  burden  and  the  wagon  his  means 
of  transportation.  He  could  shoot  deer  and  turkey 
almost  from  his  doorstep  for  his  meat  supply.  His 
religion  was  the  family  Bible  and  a  big  camp  meeting 
about  once  a  year.  Education  consisted  of  the  fund- 
amentals taught  the  children  by  their  parents.  All 
social  activity  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  large  fam- 
ily and  the  camp  meeting.  One  notable  feature  of 
this  early  pioneer  was  that  he  never  settled  out  on 
the  prairie.  It  would  be  too  far  away  from  the  tim- 
ber for  building  and  for  firewood,  too  far  from  water 
and  too  far  from  game. 

The  period  from  1839  to  1856  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  life,  and  this  came  about  on 
the  trail  less  than  a  mile  from  the  present  Paloma. 
And  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  that  Dan- 
iel W.  Gooding,  founder  of  Paloma,  came  to  Adams 
County  and  in  1839  settled  on  the  site  of  the  present 
G.  S.  Hibbert  home.  Included  in  his  holdings  w7as 
the  quarter  section  on  which  Paloma  was  located.  In 
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Title  page  from  a  pioneer's  book  "Manners  of  the 
Ancient  Israelites"  published  in  1837.  Most  books 
of  this  period  were  of  a  religious  nature,  and  even 
these  were  scarce.  The  Bible  was  the  chief  book 
read  by  the  pioneer. 
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1819  Lee  had  sold  his  holdings  to  James  Tift,  who  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Shephard  and  James  Cox  of  Missouri. 
None  of  these  holders  ever  lived  here.  The  Coxes 
sold  the  quarter  section  to  Daniel  Gooding  in  1839. 

Daniel  Webster  Gooding,  founder  of  Paloma, 
was  a  Maine  Yankee.  He  was  born  on  February  3, 
1812,  40  miles  west  of  Portland,  Maine.  When  he 
was  six  years  old,  his  parents  emigrated  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio;  ten  years  later  to 
Marietta,  Washington  County,  Ohio;  later  to  Athens, 
Ohio,  where  Daniel  married  Miss  Kezia  Richardson. 
In  1837  the  newly  married  couple  emigrated  to 
Adams  County,  Illinois,  and  settled  within  two  miles 
of  Quincy.  In  1839  he  moved  to  his  homestead  on 
Honey  Creek,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1880.  Daniel  and  Kezia  had  a  family  of  twelve  child- 
ren, three  of  whom  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War. 

When  Daniel  Gooding  moved  to  this  section  he 
found  a  community  life  just  developing.  Its  first  ex- 
pression was  the  building  of  a  Free-Will  Baptist 
church  just  north  west  of  the  Gooding  cabin  and  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  trail.  This  church  was  not 
standing  in  the  spring  of  1837  when  James  White 
moved  further  east  near  Coatsburg.  The  oldest  stone 
in  its  cemetery  is  that  of  Jacob  Her,  an  early  settler, 
who  died  October  22, 1839.  So  it  is  a  safe  assumption 
that  the  church  went  up  sometime  within  those  two 
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years.  The  church  was  probably  founded  by  one  of 
its  earliest  pastors,  a  Reverend  Shuey.  Whether  he 
is  associated  with  the  Martin  Shuey  who  settled  at 
Fletchers  Bridge  in  1832  is  only  a  conjecture.  It 
was  the  first  church  building  in  the  township,  and 
served  people  for  miles  around.  Worshippers  came 
by  ox  team  and  horseback  for  perhaps  8  or  10  miles 
whenever  there  was  preaching. 

The  building  itself  stood  on  a  ridge  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cemetery,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
graveyard.  It  was  a  small  rectangular  frame  build- 
ing, very  plain,  with  the  door  to  the  south  and  the 
pulpit  in  the  north  end.  There  was  no  steeple  or 
bell,  and  in  its  earliest  history  it  might  have  been 
heated  by  a  fireplace.  It  was  strengthened  through 
the  middle  by  a  heavy  iron  rod  running  from  the 
eaves  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  little  boys 
were  told  that  if  they  were  not  good  they  would  be 
hung  from  that  rod.  (Needless  to  say,  the  boys  were 
always  good.)  An  aisle  ran  through  the  middle  of 
the  building  from  the  door  to  the  "Amen  Corner/ ' 
and  plain  wooden  seats  with  backs  were  on  each  side. 
The  "Amen  Corner"  was  in  the  front,  close  to  the 
pulpit,  and  the  seats  faced  each  other  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall.  There  were  about  three  seats  on 
each  side,  with  a  clear  space  in  the  middle  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.     This  "Corner"   was  for  the  elders  and 
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The  "Little  Brick"  on  the  trail,  built  in  1852.  This 
has  since  become  Morton  school.  The  "little  Brick" 
was  torn  down  about  1900. 


■  ■     .    .     ■    ;       .  ■ 

Paloma's  first  M.  E.  Church,  built  in  1858  and 
dedicated  by  the  famous  Peter  Cartwright. 
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main  supporters,  who  were  accustomed  to  vigorously 
shouting  "Amen"  in  agreement  with  the  pastor. 

It  was  in  1836  that  the  first  school  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  township,  located  at  the  present 
Center  school.  It  was  a  log  building  with  a  fireplace, 
waxed  paper  in  the  windows,  and  a  puncheon  floor. 
Seats  were  of  logs  split  in  half  with  two  pegs  in  each 
end  for  support.  There  were  no  desks  or  blackboards 
Along  the  wall  was  a  slanting  board  which  would 
conveniently  hold  a  slate,  and  when  classes  were  held 
the  pupils  went  to  the  board  with  their  slates  and  did 
their  numbers  and  letters.  School  was  held  only  in 
the  winter  months,  for  the  young  people  must  help 
with  the  usual  work  when  the  weather  was 
fit.  It  was  about  1841  or  1842  that  a  school  of  this 
sort  was  put  up  on  the  old  trail  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Arthur  Morton  tenant  house.  The  father  of 
T.  C.  Poling,  realtor  of  Quincy,  was  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  log  school.  Both  schools  were  subscription 
schools,  parents  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  sent. 

When  Daniel  Gooding  came  here  there  was  no 
Honey  Creek  Township  in  the  political  sense,  and 
the  closest  voting  place  was  Columbus,  the  largest 
town  outside  of  Quincy.  A  majority  of  the  population 
at  that  time  were  Whigs,  although  the  county  wrent 
Democratic  as  often  as  not.     Quincy  was  the  closest 
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trading  center,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  half  doz- 
en largest  cities  in  the  state. 

The  life  that  the  Goodings  found  here  in  1839 
was  quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  today.  Most  of  the 
necessities  of  life  were  made  in  the  home.  Lye  water 
was  extracted  from  the  ash  hopper  and  soap  was 
made  at  home.  Candles  for  light  were  made  from 
tallow  and  used  only  when  the  fireplace  made  in- 
sufficient light.  Butchering  of  domestic  or  wild  ani- 
mals furnished  the  table  with  food,  and  clothing  was 
made  in  the  home.  So  was  most  of  the  furniture 
and  considerable  of  the  farming  equipment. 

In  1839  there  were  Indians  here  but  they  were 
more  or  less  civilized  and  peaceful.  Fort  Edwards 
at  Warsaw,  commanded  by  Zachary  Taylor  from 
1814  to  1824  had  subdued  any  warlike  tendencies 
and  atrocities  were  few.  There  is  one  legendary  ac- 
count of  a  settler  being  scalped  about  four  miles  west 
of  here,  but  the  authority  for  the  story  is  a  bit  too 
vague  to  be  accepted. 

The  settler  of  those  times  had  a  hard  life  in 
many  respects,  but  he  also  had  his  amusements. 
Foremost  among  these  was  hunting.  This  territory 
in  its  native  state  abounded  in  deer,  wolves,  fox,  wild 
turkey  and  all  the  smaller  game  still  found  here. 
One  method   of  coralling  this    game    was    rather 
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unique.  A  high  point  of  land  would  be  chosen  to 
erect  a  tall  pole,  visible  for  several  miles.  Hunters 
would  encircle  the  territory  about  the  pole,  beating 
the  bush  for 'game.  Eventually  the  larger  animals 
would  be  driven  to  the  center  and  killed.  There  are 
records  of  such  hunts  resulting  in  about  six  deer  and 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half  wolves  and  foxes. 
Turkey  hunting  was  just  as  interesting,  but  was  a 
more  individualized  affair. 

Another  recreation  of  the  time  was  the  spelling 
bee.  It  was  at  one  of  these  bees  that  the  marshy 
prairie  between  the  trail  and  Emerys  got  its  name. 
The  two  schools  of  the  prairie  were  engaged  in  a 
spelling  match  one  night.  It  was  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  water  grass  covered  the  prairie  higher  than 
a  man's  head.  The  marsh  was  full  of  water,  and 
the  water  full  of  frogs.  Their  croaking  made  such  a 
din  that  the  contestants  could  scarcely  hear  the  mas- 
ter pronounce  the  words,  although  he  shouted  nearly 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Eventually  one  girl  was 
spelled  down,  and  claimed  that  the  reason  was  be- 
cause she  could  not  hear  the  pronunciation  above  the 
din.  In  a  pique,  she  exclaimed,  "How  could  anyone 
be  expected  to  spell  in  such  a  froggy  place  as  this?" 
From  that,  the  place  was  named   "Froggy  Prairie." 

The  church  of  that  day  was  a  more  important 
social  outlet  than  the  school,    although   the  settler 
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called  it  religious  only  and  left  out  the  social  aspect. 
Preaching  was  held  only  about  once  a  month,  but  in 
the  warm  weather  great  camp  meetings  would  be  held. 
There  would  be  long  and  vigorous  sermons  expound- 
ing the  Baptist  doctrine  with  equally  vigorous  "A- 
mens"  from  the  assembled  throng.  There  would  be 
prayers,  testimony  and  confessions  from  the  people, 
for  the  preacher  had  no  corner  on  the  occasion.  Oft- 
entimes some  people  became  so  wrought  up  emotion- 
ally that  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  trance,  and  that 
was  considered  the  ultimate  in  "gettin'  religion." 
Meetings  were  also  held  in  the  winter  with  almost 
equal  ardor.  There  is  record  of  one  two  week  meet- 
ing which  resulted  in  14  conversions.  Immersion  was 
immediately  necessary,  and  a  hole  on  Honey  Creek 
just  north  of  the  church  was  chosen  as  the  spot.  The 
ice,  strong  enough  to  hold  the  spectators  on  its  edge, 
was  broken  and  the  converts  baptised.  The  day  was 
so  cold  that  ice  froze  in  the  garments  of  the  new 
members  before  they  could  be  changed. 

Shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  Goodings,  brick 
replaced  logs  as  a  building  material.  It  was  probab- 
ly in  the  middle  '40's  that  Daniel  Gooding  started  a 
brick  kiln  on  the  north  side  of  the  trail  about  20  rods 
west  of  Frost's  corner.  The  kiln  was  on  a  little  hill 
(bricks  may  still  be  found  there)    and  the  clay  pit, 
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D.  Shields 

1858  In  a/c  J.  W.  Thompson 

Dec.  17    by  sugar,  coffee,  molasses  and  tea     $19.60 

"      17      "  1  bbl.  Flour  5.50 

"  60  lb.  B  W  Flour  1.80 

"  10  bushels  potatoes  10.00 

March  15  Cash  6.00 

42790 
2  warming  stoves  10.00 

1859  To  boarding  my  family               96.00      52.90 
April  4    by  note  43.10 

United  in  Matrimony 
June  4th  A.  D.  1863 

Mr.  Samuel  Hastings   &  Miss  Sarah  Ellen  Burcham 

J.  W.  Thompson,  J.  P. 
June  4th,  1862 
Mr.  Thos.  Jarl  to  Mrs.  Widow  Anderson 

Upper,  a  store  account  of  D.  Shields  with  J.  W. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  a  storekeeper  at  *  Fletchers  Bridge, 
1858.  Note  prevailing  prices.  Lower,  two  marriages 
performed  by  Justice  Thompson  in  1862  and  1863. 

"^Fletchers  Bridge,  or  Fletchers  Mill  or  Millville  was  a  thriving  community 
on  Bear  Creek  in  the  days  before  the  railroads.  It  was  at  the  north  edge  of 
Honey  Creek  Township,  on  the  west  bank  of  Bear  Creek  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  point  where  Honey  Creek  joins  the  larger  stream.  At  its  height  the  settle" 
merit  consisted  of  Thompson  s  Store,  a  distillery,  a  brick  kiln,  a  flour  mill. 
a.  saw  mill  and  a  Methodist  church.  The  same  J.  W.  Thompson  who  run  the 
store  was  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  there  was  a  resident  preacher. 
With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  the  flour  mill  was  moved  to  Coatsburg  and 
the  remainder  of  the  settlement  eventually  died  out.  Today  there  is  nothing 
to  mark  the  spot  but  the  deserted  shell  of  one  oi  the  larger  buildings. 

Fletchers  was  one  of  the  centers  for  settlers  on  the  old  trail  for  many 
years.  Thompsons  books,  which  are  still  intact,  show  marriages,  mortgages, 
and  other  legal  business   of  these  people,    as  well  as  occasional  store  accounts. 
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now  disappeared,  was  northwest  a  short  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Manufacture  of -these 
bricks  was  an  interesting  process.  The  clay,  with  a 
little  loam  and  a  little  sand,  was  put  into  a  hopper 
to  be  ground  and  mixed.  The  hopper  was  similar  to 
an  old  fashioned  corn  grinder,  and  was  attached  to  a 
tongue  revolved  by  one  horse.  The  resulting  mix- 
ture was  a  heavy  mud,  which  was  placed  in  a  form 
three  bricks  long  and  one  wide.  The  form  was  pack- 
ed full  and  a  wire  drawn  across  the  top  to  make  it 
level. 

The  three  newly  made  bricks  were  then  taken 
from  the  mold  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  thoroughly  dry. 
After  the  sun  had  finished  its  work,  they  were  built 
into  a  rectangle,  arched  at  the  top  and  open  at  both 
ends.  A  cordwood  fire  was  then  built  in  the  middle 
and  the  bricks  baked  until  they  were  ready  for  use. 
The  inner  layer  had  a  hard  glazed  surface  and  was 
considered  unfit  for  use,  except  for  certain  parts  of  a 
fireplace. 

At  least  three  buildings  were  made  of  this  brick 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  trail,  and  a  great 
many  were  hauled  to  a  distance  for  chimneys  and 
similar  uses. 

In  about  1862  a  brick  school,  known  as  the 
''Little  Brick"  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
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Morton  school.  This  school  was  still  on  the  subscript- 
ion basis,  and  remained  so  until  1855  when  the  free 
education  law  was  passed  by  the  state.  After  the  e- 
rection  of  the  Little  Brick  the  log  school  on  the  north 
side  of  the  trail  was  abandoned  and  soon  disappeared. 

At  an  unknown  date  Daniel  Gooding  replaced 
his  log  house  with  a  12'xl4'  brick  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  is  known  as  the  old  Davis  house,  be- 
tween Arthur  Mortons  and  Lester  Shupes,  was  put 
up.  Undoubtedly  other  houses  must  have  been  put 
up  by  brick  from  the  Gooding  kiln,  but  if  so  there  is 
no  record  of  them. 

During  this  period  more  and  more  land  was  bro- 
ken, and  eventually  more  was  raised  than  could  be 
consumed  in  the  home.  The  pioneer  was  gradually 
able  to  accumulate  wealth  and  could  better  and  bet- 
ter satisfy  his  wants  with  "store  goods."  There  were 
no  railroads  then,  and  Quincy  with  its  river  to  the 
sea  offered  the  only  market.  It  was  also  the  banking 
center,  provided  the  settler  trusted  the  banks. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  sawmills 
were  dotting  the  countryside  and  lumber  was  replac- 
ing brick  as  a  building  material.  The  old  trail  was 
supplied  with  lumber  by  a  sawmill  on  Honey  Creek, 
at  the  southern  edge  of  what  is  now  Lawless'  pasture. 
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A  two  story  frame  building  stood  next  to  the  mill — 
the  same  building  that  now  serves  as  Nelson's  Filling 
Station.  This  was  operated  by  a  Jackie  White,  who 
had  a  corn  mill  at  the  same  place.  This  business 
was  the  property  of  a  man  named  Boyce  in  its  later 
days. 

By  the  time  that  the  railroad  was  being  survey- 
ed Daniel  Gooding  had  neighbors  on  all  sides. 
Z.  Morton  came  in  1845,  and  in  the  next  ten  years 
the  Egans,  the  Hawes,  the  Frosts,  the  McCanns,  the 
Thayers,  and  the  Paulins  had  settled  about  the  old 
trail.  The  Hibberts  came  in  about  1860,  at  the  time 
that  the  old  trail  was  just  being  abandoned  for  new- 
er and  better  roads. 

After  1870  the  community  life  on  the  trail  shifted 
to  the  new  Paloma.  But  it  was  on  the  old  trail  that 
the  town's  institutions  first  took  root. 


PART    II 
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PART  II      1858—1922 

I 
1856—1870 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  laid  their  rails  through 
the  Paloma  landsite.  Their  first  trains  were  a  far 
cry  from  those  of  today  in  every  respect.  There  were 
no  diners,  chair  cars  or  Pullmans,  but  only  wooden 
day  coaches  with  small  hard  seats.  The  engine  was 
rather  small,  with  a  long  cowcatcher  and  funnel 
smokestack.  It  roared  along  belching  smoke  and 
sparks,  at  a  rate  of  perhaps  30  or  35  miles  an  hour. 
Every  few  miles  along  the  roadway  would  be  a  pile 
of  logs,  for  the  engine  was  a  wood  burner.  Stops 
were  rather  frequent. 

In  order  to  pick  up  produce  and  passengers  (as 
there  was  neither  Paloma  nor  Fowler)  a  platform  wa3 
built  along  the  right  of  way  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
below  the  present  Paloma,  close  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
David  Chase  (now  Gramkes).  There  was  never  a 
town  there,  but  the  platform  was  dubbed  Pickle 
Landing,  or  Pickleville  because  pickles  was  one  of  the 
chief  products  loaded  from  the  platform. 
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This  name  seemed  undesirable,  so  a  conductor's 
wife  suggested  the  place  be  called  Paloma,  in  honor 
of  a  small  tribe  of  local  Indians  by  that  name.  These 
Indians  are  little  heard  of,  but  there  are  records  of 
their  activities  in  the  territory  between  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  some  about 
Honey  Creek.  On  April  1,  1856,  President  Pierce 
appointed  David  W.  Chase  the  first  Postmaster  of 
Paloma..  Chase  had  the  office  in  a  small  store  he 
maintained  between  the  road  and  the  fence  on  the 
south  side  of  the  track.  The  old  well  near  the  store 
might  still  be  found  on  that  location. 

Daniel  Gooding  was  a  man  of  considerable  vision 
for  he  realized  that  a  station  on  his  land  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  property.  He  therefore  offer- 
ed the  railway  200  feet  of  land  next  their  right  of  way 
and  a  depot  if  they  would  move  Paloma  from  Chases 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  his  farm.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  in  1857  a  depot  was  built  of  native 
Honey  Creek  timber.  This  building  burned  shortly 
thereafter,  and  sometime  between  1859  and  1862  the 
present  depot  was  erected. 

In  1857  a  town  plot  was  drawn  and  Paloma  was 
fully  founded.  The  plot  provided  for  4  blocks  of  16 
lots  each,  and  five  fractional  blocks  on  the  east  and 
west  end.  Four  full  blocks  and  two  half  blocks  bound- 
ed the  north  side,  and  no  plot  was  made  for  the  land 
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south  of  the  track.  The  long  streets  paralleling  the 
tracks  were  named  Front  and  Second  streets  and  the 
short  streets  from  west  to  east  were  named  Mead, 
Bushnell,  Broadway,  Alton,  Quincy  and  Chicago 
streets.  The  plat  made  no  provision  for  land  east  of 
Chicago  street.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  at 
that  time,  and  has  never  been  since.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  this  was  the  second  plat  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  reproduction  of  the  original  plat  and  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1857.  This  second  plat  was  re- 
corded in  1868. 

Organizations  wTere  more  outstanding  in  early 
Paloma  than  were  buildings.  One  of  the  strongest 
and  most  energetic  of  these  was  the  Good  Templars, 
a  temperance  organization.  They  first  held  meetings 
in  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  Frost  house,  south 
of  the  tracks,  between  Mrs.  Blanche  Ogle's  and  E. 
M.  Ogle's.  The  meetings  of  the  society  were  secret, 
and  the  rear  door  was  fitted  with  a  panel,  so  that 
those  inside  could  see  out  without  opening  the  door. 
A  member  knocked  on  the  door,  gave  the  password, 
was  duly  inspected  and  if  all  was  well  he  was  then 
allowed  to  enter.  Every  member  signed  a  pledge  card 
that  he  would  abstain  from  spiritous  liquor,  and 
their  preaching  carried  down  through  succeeding 
generations.  The  society  prospered,  and  within  a 
short  time  had  promise  of  a  meeting  house  of  their 
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own,  for  the  Frosts  were  to  give  them  a  building  they 
had  intended  for  a  Methodist  church.  But  the  diff- 
erence between  the  Frosts  and  the  Methodists  was 
ironed  out  and  the  temperance  organization  did  not 
get  the  building.  So  they  built  their  own  structure, 
a  two  story  rectangular  frame  building,  on  a  plot  of 
g  mind  north  of  the  west  end  of  the  present  lumber 
yard.  The  ground  floor  was  erected  with  an  eye  to 
renting  it  as  a  store,  and  the  second  floor  was  for  the 
society's  meetings.  The  organization  died  out  before 
1870,  but  they  left  a  strong  moral  mark  on  Paloma's 
history.  Also,  they  are  probably  responsible  for 
Paloma's  greatest  act  of  violence,  although  it  was 
not  committed  in  their  name.  A  certain  man  and 
woman  were  living  in  town  without  having  observed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage.  This  offended  the  morals 
of  the  good  townspeople,  so  they  took  the  man  to  the 
Lewis  barn  (now  J.  H.  Lummis  barn)  tarred  and 
feathered  him  and  ran  him  out  of  town.  Doubtlessly 
the  lady  left  also. 

Another  early  society  of  Paloma  was  the  Method- 
ists, who,  unlike  the  Baptists,  originated  south  of 
town.  Meetings  had  first  been  held  in  the  Yeargain 
home  and  other  houses  whenever  a  circuit  rider  pass- 
ed through.  Later  the  meeting  place  was  the  brick 
schoolhouse  of  the  present  Richland  school.  Then  in 
1858  the  society  was  moved  to  the  new   Paloma, 
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The  original  plat,  recorded  in  1857,  comprised  all 
the  area  shown.  The  revised  plat  of  1866  included 
only  the  area  within  the  heavy  black  line. 
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where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The  first  building 
used  by  the  society  (now  the  L.  G.  Frost  residence) 
was  not  erected  primarily  for  a  church.  Just  what 
use  it  had  is  not  known,  but  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Frosts.  Frost  proposed  that  the  building  house 
the  Methodist  society,  with  the  proviso  that  it  be 
named  Mary's  Chapel  in  honor  of  his  12  year  old 
daughter,  Mary,  who  had  died  of  consumption  about 
that  time.  The  Methodists  would  not  agree  to  this, 
so  it  was  proposed  that  the  building  be  turned  over 
to  the  Good  Templars.  However,  the  difference  was 
later  ironed  out  and  the  building  became  the  M.  E. 
church.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of 
1858  by  the  famous  Peter  Cartwright,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway  because  the  building  would  not  hold 
half  the  crowd.  A  majority  of  the  audience  was  out- 
side shaded  by  a  canopy  of  leafy  boughs  upheld  by  a 
pole  framework.  It  was  a  great  day  in  Paloma's  his- 
tory, for  Peter  Cartwright  was  a  famous  man.  The 
church  was  equipped  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
the  Baptist  church  on  the  trail,  with  its  Amen  Cor- 
ner and  no  belfry. 

There  is  another  incident  in  Paloma's  history  in 
connection  with  Mary  Frost.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
plat  for  Paloma  took  in  only  the  north  side  of  the 
track,  but  the  south  side  developed  just  as  fast  or 
faster.  Although  they  never  had  it  platted,  the  Frosts 
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wanted  to  name  that  part  of  the  town  Marysville, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Mary's  Chapel  incident.  No 
official  action  was  ever  taken,  but  the  name  held  for 
many  years.  It  has  since  been  dropped,  and  even  if 
unplotted,  it  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  Paloma. 
Unfortunately,  poor  little  Mary  Frost  never  had  her 
name  connected  in  fact,  but  it  has  lived  long  in  the 
town's  tradition. 

Politics  was  another  stirring  part  of  Paloma's 
early  history.  The  majority  of  residents  about  the 
old  trail  had  been  Whigs,  but  that  party  was  pretty 
well  out  by  1856.  Republicanism  was  taking  its 
place.  The  settlers  on  the  old  trail  may  or  may  not 
have  maintained  an  underground  railway  station,  but 
there  were  plenty  about.  The  White  House  Inn  in 
Quincy,  the  Brant  house  in  Columbus  and  an  old 
house  between  Mendon  and  Ursa  were  all  stations. 
The  trail  lay  between  the  Columbus  and  Mendon 
station,  so  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  slave  sym- 
pathy about  Paloma.  In  1858  Lincoln  stayed  over- 
night at  the  Brant  house  in  Columbus,  and  many 
Paloma  residents  were  on  the  reception  committee. 
When  Lincoln  debated  with  Douglas  in  Quincy  short- 
ly thereafter,  the  citizens  of  Paloma  flocked  to  the 
county  seat  by  ox  team,  horseback  and  "the  cars' '  to 
hear  the  statements  made  by  the  young  Republican. 
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Columbus,  Illinois,  January  27,  1865 

Dear  Brother: 

.  .  .  there  has  been  no  sickness  in  this 
neighborhood  this  fall  and  winter,  or  rather 
I  should  say  until  very  lately  as  the  draft  is 
to  come  off  before  a  great  while  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  hear  the  complaints  among  the 
people.  They  are  crowding  the  Provost 
Marshalls'  office  to  lay  in  their  complaints. 
Some  can't  straighten  their  fingers,  some 
have  unsound  lungs,  some  can't  see  out  of 
but  one  eye,  some  too  old,  some  very  lame, 
some  sunstruck  and  a  great  many  are  rup- 
tured. Why,  if  you  would  believe  it  there  is 
not  one  sound  man  out  of  ten  in  our  town- 
ship at  this  time  except  those  that  are  over 
45  years  old.  Take  it  all  in  all  we  are  the 
most  rickety  set  of  mortals  you  could  imag- 
ine, that  is,  if  you  believe  what  they  say. 
But  enough  of  this.  Times  have  been  very 
good  here  this  fall  and  winter,  pork  got  as 
high  as  15  cents  a  pound,  wheat  as  high  as 
1.60  a  bushel,  corn  80  to  90  cents  a  bushel. 
Common  day  work  on  farms  1.25  to  1.50  per 
day,  everything  else  in  proportion  .  .  . 
Your  affectionate  brother  until  death, 

S.  Reaugh. 

Portion  of  a  letter  written  by  Samuel  Reaugh  to 
his  brother  George  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  January 
27,  1865,  and  describing  the  people's  attitude  to  the 
last  draft  of  the  Civil  War.  He  also  describes  the 
wartime  prices.  Samuel  Reaugh  lived  between  Paloma 
and  Columbus,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Johnson  cem- 
etery between  Coatsburg  and  Columbus. 
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Undoubtedly  he  made  many  converts.  But 
Adams  County  did  not  want  war,  was  opposed  to  its 
coming,  and  petitioned  for  an  armistice  in  1862.  But 
in  spite  of  that  the  town  sent  its  quota.  At  least 
some  of  those  who  went  were  Tom  Morris,  Ephrium 
and  Worthy  Frost,  Abraham,  Lyman  and  one  other 
son  of  Daniel  Gooding.  Abraham  and  Lyman  Gooding 
died  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  Ephrium  Frost  carr- 
ied a  ball  in  his  thigh  for  two  months  after  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg. 

By  1870  Paloma  could  boast  of  four  business 
houses  and  18  residences.  Two  of  the  business  houses 
were  stores.  One  of  the  earliest  storekeepers  was 
Anthony  Touzalin,  who  had  come  from  Columbus. 
Although  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  county's  first 
education  commissioner,  he  was  also  a  firebug.  In 
1863  he  had  burned  out  in  Columbus  under  rather 
doubtful  circumstances,  and  had  come  to  Paloma. 
The  old  saw  mill  on  Honey  Creek,  mentioned  in  Part 
I,  was  purchased  by  him  and  pulled  to  Paloma  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Alton  streets.  A  short 
time  after  he  was  established,  he  started  for  Quincy 
just  before  it  was  discovered  that  his  building  had 
been  set  afire.  This  ruined  Anthony's  reputation, 
so  he  sold  out  to  Joseph  Ogle  and  left  town.  The 
Ogles  conducted  the  store  for  a  number  of  years,  liv- 
ing above  and  to  the  rear  of  the  store  building. 
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The  Good  Templar  building  on  block  7,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  erected  with  the  idea  of  also  be- 
ing a  store.  It  remained  vacant  for  some  time,  but 
in  about  1863  or  1865  the  entire  building  was  pur- 
chased by  T.  W.  Bray.  Bray's  store,  like  Ogle's,  was 
quite  different  from  those  of  today.  Goods  were 
mostly  bulk,  with  little  if  any  canned  goods.  Dry 
goods,  boots  and  shoes  had  a  prominent  place  on  the 
merchant's  shelves. 

Another  of  the  early  businesses  was  Castle's 
blacksmith  shop,  on  Chicago  street  opposite  the  pres- 
ent T.  M.  Yeargain  residence.  The  other  was  the 
carpenter  shop  of  Mr.  Lewis,  on  Front  street  between 
Broadway  and  Alton  streets. 

Residences  in  Paloma  in  1870  were  as  follows: 
On  Second  street  there  was  nothing  on  blocks  12,  1 
and  2.  On  block  3  a  house  had  been  put  up  in  the 
sixties,  and  in  1870  was  occupied  by  a  widow  lady, 
Mrs.  White.  There  was  nothing  on  block  4,  but  on 
block  5  was  a  house  occupied  by  the  Hancock  fam- 
ily. On  block  6  was  a  house  occupied  by  the  Wash- 
burn family,  the  same  as  is  now  occupied  by  Wm. 
Dearwester.  Two  buildings  stood  on  block  7.  One, 
midway  of  the  block  was  the  Kelly  family,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  The  other  was  the 
Bray  store,    which    has  already  been    mentioned. 
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Residences  on  block  8  were  the  Morris  house  in  the 
southwest  corner,  and  the  Haggerty  house  just  east. 
Haggerty  was  a  salesman  of  lightning  rods,  which  at 
that  time  were  sweeping  the  country  and  were  con- 
sidered a  great  boon  to  property.  Block  9  contained 
the  residence  of  A.  K.  Lewis,  the  carpenter,  and  his 
shop  on  Front  Street.  Lewis  had  come  to  Adams 
County  from  Ohio  in  1840.  As  already  noted  the 
Ogle  store  was  on  block  10,  as  was  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Bray,  at  Front  and  Chicago  street. 

This  was  all  the  buildings  on  the  lots  bounded  by 
the  plot,  but  there  were  as  many  more  outside  it. 
Opposite  the  northeast  corner  of  block  12  was  the 
Woodruff  farmhouse.  There  were  two  other  houses 
on  the  east  side  of  Chicago  street  south  of  the  tracks. 
Both  were  the  property  of  B.  W.  Gray  who  had  e- 
migrated  here  from  Pennsylvania  in  1858.  Gray  also 
owned  a  small  business  house  just  across  the  street. 
Howard  Ogle's  residence  (now  Willis  Cook's)  faced 
Chicago  street  and  set  opposite  the  base  line.  Be- 
fore 1870  this  had  been  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Bestow 
a  prominent  man  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

There  were  six  houses  facing  the  tracks  in  1870. 
The  first  was  that  of  Reuben  Richardson,  D.  W. 
Gooding's  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  stock  dealer.  He 
had  come  here  from  Athens,  Ohio,  Kezia  Gooding's 
home,  in  1858. 
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The  next  four  were  nearly  identical,  and  had 
been  put  up  by  Daniel  Gooding  as  homes  for  section 
hands,  for  Paloma  was  then  a  section  headquarters. 
In  1870  the  first  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Sawin,  the 
second  by  Mike  Dunn,  section  boss  who  came  here 
from  New  York  in  1868,  the  third  occupant  is  un- 
known, and  the  fourth  by  Amos  Lake,  who  later  be- 
came boss.  The  last  house  in  the  row,  opposite  the 
depot,  was  the  Brown  house.  Such  was  Paloma  in 
1870. 

4 

The  first  postmaster  of  Paloma  was  Chase,  but 
it  is  unknown  how  long  he  held  it.  The  first  in  the 
present  Paloma  of  which  we  have  record  was  C.  M. 
Gibbs,  who  had  the  office  in  the  depot  from  1864  to 
1870.  In  those  days  there  was  little  mail  and  no  pa- 
pers, but  everyone  met  the  train  and  waited  at  the 
postoffice  to  see  if  there  was  anything  for  them. 
There  were  no  boxes  then  as  there  are  now,  and  the 
postmaster  called  out  the  addresses  on  the  letters  in 
a  loud  voice.  If  the  addressee  was  on  hand,  he 
shouted  "Here"  and  received  his  mail.  If  he  was 
riot  present,  it  was  placed  in  a  pigeonhole  back  of 
the  counter.  There  was,  of  course,  no  rural  deliv- 
ery then.  By  1870  the  office  was  in  charge  of  T.  W. 
Bray,  who  kept  it  in  his  store  until  1874. 
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CHATTLE  MORTGAGE 

by  Joseph  Fletcher 

To 

Timothy  Rogers 

Eight  brood  cows,  1  bull,  2  yoke 
yoke  of  work  oxen,  1  iron  gray 
hors,  1  sorrel  mare,  1  bay  mare, 
5  steers  three  years  old;  62  hogs 
including  12  sows  all  but  the  12 
sows  from  8  to  9  months  old  all  of 
said  property  being  now  in  the  poss- 
ession of  said  Fletcher  this  June 
28th,  1862. 

Acknowledged  before  me  by  Joseph  Fletcher 
at  Honev  Creek,  Adams  County,  Ills.,  June 
28th,  1862. 

J.  W.  Thomson,  J.  P. 


Wm.  I.  Brown 

to 
Joel  Benton 

Mortgage  of  one  musical  instrument 

called  a  Piano.     Acknowledged  before 

me  this  Second  day  of  Nov.,  A.D.  1867. 

Al  J.  McGuire,  J.  P. 


Two  sheets  from  the  record  of  J.  W.  Thompson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Fletchers  Bridge.  Notice  in  the 
first  that  oxen  were  a  part  of  the  settlers  equipment 
in  1862,  and  in  the  second  that  "a  musical  instrument 
called  a  piano"  was  something  of  a  rarity  in  1867. 
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The  first  depot  agent,  so  far  as  can  be  found,  was 
C.  M.  Gibbs.  He  had  taught  Brushy  school  for  two 
years,  and  come  to  Paloma  in  1864,  remaining  until 
about  1870.  Who  was  agent  from  1857  or  1858  until 
1864  is  uncertain  but  there  is  some  grounds  for  be- 
lieving it  was  B.  W.  Grey. 

The  M.  E.  Church  was  one  of  four  stations  of 
the  Columbus  circuit  until  about  1910,  and  had  no 
resident  preacher  until  1872.  Among  its  earliest 
preachers  were  W.  McK.  Gooding,  who  lived  where 
Mr.  Brinkman  now  lives;  R.  Hounold,  who  farmed 
through  the  week  on  what  is  now  the  Moellring  farm; 
J.  W.  Sincock,  who  lived  at  Columbus  and  served 
until  1872.  His  wife  made  the  plans  for  the  first 
parsonage,  but  never  got  to  live  in  the  building. 

The  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  during  this 
period  was  Rev.  W.  T.  Wedge,  who  lived  somewhere 
up  the  line  and  came  in  about  once  a  month  by  train 
to  preach.  Wedge  was  a  deep,  scholarly  man  who 
had  been  a  college  professor. 

Several  events  occurred  in  this  period  that  are 
worth  noting.  In  1855  the  state  free  education  law 
was  passed,  and  the  subscription  schools  became  tax 
supported.  This  included  the  little  brick,  which  was 
Paloma's  school  until  1872.  It  was  also  about  1855 
that  the  commissioner  form  of  government  was 
dropped  and  replaced  by  supervisors. 
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The  geographical  township  1  north  of  the  base 
line,  7  west  of  the  4th  principal  meridian  of  the  old 
northwest  territory  survey  became  the  political  Hon- 
ey Creek  township.  The  voting  place  was  no  longer 
Columbus,  but  Center  school,  for  the  township  was 
its  own  political  entity. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  agriculture 
during  this  time.  The  war  had  increased  production 
and  brought  in  much  new  machinery,  such  as  culti- 
vators. It  popularized  the  heretofore  doubtful  bind- 
er, and  brought  in  the  first  crude  threshing  outfit.  It 
was  powered  by  five  teams  of  horses,  hitched  to  a 
tongue  attached  to  a  six  foot  cog  wheel.  The  wheel 
turned  a  rod  which  was  geared  to  another  rod  on  the 
ground.  The  rod  on  the  ground,  stepped  over  by  the 
horses,  transmitted  the  power  to  the  thresher.  The 
thresher  beat  the  grain  out,  but  did  little  more.  The 
grain  fell  into  a  sack  by  means  of  a  spout,  and  the 
straw  fell  from  the  racks  to  the  ground.  About  six 
men  were  needed  to  arrange  this  straw  into  a  stack. 
Wheat  was  stacked  after  cutting,  for  threshing  last- 
ed all  fall.  It  may  be  noted  that  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  thresher,  a  straw  elevator 
was  added.  This  was  merely  an  endless  belt,  which 
elevated  the  straw  and  thus  saved  a  lot  of  pitching. 
But,   quite  unfortunately,  the  straw  all  fell  in  one  ^ 
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place,  so  it  wasn't  yet  the  threshers  paradise  that  the 
wind  stacker  was  to  become. 

II 
1870—1890 
This  was  the  period  of  the  full  beard,  plug  tobac- 
co, and  politics.  Paloma  drifted  through  this  period 
with  little  growth,  merely  recuperating  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation  from  the  war.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  Paloma  absorbed  the  remaining  community  life 
on  the  trail,  and  that  it  saw  the  death  of  its  founder, 
D.  S.  Gooding,  in  1880. 

In  1872  Paloma  felt  that  it  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  a  school  of  its  own,  and  built  the 
building  still  being  used.  This  school  was  operated 
on  the  term  system,  as  the  Little  Brick  had  been  for 
several  years.  There  was  a  winter  term  of  5  months 
beginning  in  September  and  spring  term  of  2  months 
beginning  in  February.  These  were  independent  and 
often  had  separate  teachers.  The  enrollment  was  of- 
ten different  too,  for  the  boys  did  not  always  attend 
the  spring  term,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  Little 
Brick.  After  one  had  reached  an  age  of  from  18  to 
25  it  was  considered  time  to  quit  school. 

This  school  also  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
literary  society,  which  met  once  a  week  throughout 
the  school  term.  This  society  operated  on  strict  par- 
limentary  rules  and  featured  essays,  reading  of  poetry 
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(See  key  to  map  on  reverse  side) 


1.  Washburn  house. 

18.  Thompson  Smithy. 

2.  Hancock  House. 

19.  Depot. 

3.  Glen  House. 

20.  Stock  Pens. 

4.  Kelly  House. 

21.  Browns  House. 

5.  Bray  Store. 

22.  Lake  House. 

6.  Frost  House. 

23.  ?  (Section  hand.) 

7.  School  House. 

24.  Dunn  House. 

8.  Morris  House. 

25.  Sawin  House. 

9.  Haggerty  House. 

26.  Richardson  House. 

10.  Levels  carper  tor 

shop  27.  Gray's  Business  House 

11.  Lewis  House. 

28.  M.  E.  Church. 

12.  Ogle  Store. 

29.  Field's  House. 

1  3.  Powers  House. 

30.  Gray's  House. 

14.  Bray  House. 

31.  M.  E.  Parsonage. 

15.  Castle  Smithy. 

32.  Bestow  House. 

16.  Baptist  Church. 

33.  Woodruff  House. 

17.  Pickle  Factory. 
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Lummis  Bros.  Store,  July,  1891.  The  man  with  the 
cane  is  Uncle  Billy  Myers,  and  the  person  to  the  left 
is  John  Lummis.  The  little  fellow  is  probably  E.  M. 
Ogle,  and  the  man  to  the  left  is  unidentified. 


■Hi 

Post  Office,  July,  1891.  The  Postmaster,  Charles 
Thompson,  is  to  the  right  and  a  local  character  oi 
that  time,  Uncle  Billy  Myers,  is  in  the  door.  The 
other  persons  are  unidentified. 
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and  debates  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Two  sub- 
jects for  lengthy  debate,  for  instance,  was  "Resolved 
that  fire  is  more  beneficial  than  water/'  and  "Resolv- 
ed that  a  gun  is  of  more  value  to  a  man  than  a  dog." 
Some  local  Demosthenes  made  a  big  hit  in  the  latter 
debate  by  declaring  that  if  the  gun  was  double  barr- 
elled, his  argument  was  twice  as  strong.  This  society 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  community  life 
until  it  was  discontinued  in  1910. 

In  1872  the  Baptists  moved  to  Paloma.  Rever- 
end Wedge  had  staged  a  very  successful  revival  in  a- 
bout  1871,  and  increased  the  membership  and  wealth 
of  the  society  decidedly.  They  built  a  church  on 
Chicago  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Woodruff  house — 
a  building  of  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  old 
one,  but  more  up-to-date.  The  old  church  on  the  trail 
was  sold  to  a  man  from  Coatsburg,  who  pulled  it  to 
that  town  and  made  a  dance  hall  of  that  once  sacred 
edifice. 

In  about  1880  Paloma  erected  one  of  the  two  fac- 
tories of  its  history,  and  this  was  really  a  cannery. 
Paloma  had* always  been  noted  for  pickles,  as  we  ob- 
served when  the  railroad  came  thru.  They  had  form- 
erly been  shipped  to  Quincy,  but  someone  decided 
they  might  be  packed  here,  so  a  rectangular  one 
story  frame  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  lumber  yard.  A  deep  well  was  then  dug  and 
the  pickles  brought  in  from  the  country-side  were 
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salted  clown  in  kegs  and  barrels,  for  canning 
was  not  popular  then.  The  enterprise  lasted 
only  about  two  years.  The  only  other  business 
enterprise  of  this  period  was  a  new  blacksmith 
shop.  In  1873  Castle  moved  away  and  sold 
his  blacksmith  shop  to  Charles  Thompson. 
Thompson  operated  here  only  a  short  time,  and 
about  1875  he  tore  the  building  down  and 
erected  a  new  shop  on  the  base  line  west  and 
south  of  his  home. 

There  were  few  buildings  added  to  Paloma 
during  this  time.  In  1872  the  Columbus  circuit 
built  a  new  parsonage  here,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Chicago  street  and  the  base  line.  In 
the  same  year  a  house  was  erected  on  Second 
street  between  Mead  and  Bushnell  streets  by 
Sparks  Glen,  a  son-in-law  of  Daniel  Gooding. 
In  1875  the  Powers  house  was  built  on  Second 
street  opposite  the  intersection  of  Quincy  street. 
About  1880  the  Brinkman  house  at  the  west 
end  of  town  was  erected,  and  in  the  same  year 
Cal  White  pulled  a  building  from  near  Center 
School  to  the  lot  north  of  the  Baptist  church. 
The  other  building  of  the  period  was  a  log 
house  erected  on  the  base  line  just  back  of  the 
church,  put  up  by  Mrs.  Downard. 

There  wrere  several  changes  in  store  keepers 
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during  these  years.  In  1874  Bray  sold  his  store 
to  Reverend  Jeremiah  Dinsmore,  who  also 
replaced  Wedge  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church. 
Bray  sold  his  house  to  the  Camerrers,  who  had 
lived  near  Bylor  (Center)  school.  The  post- 
office  went  from  Bray  to  Ogle,  but  in  1878 
Dinsmore  was  made  postmaster,  and  the  office 
went  back  to  its  original  location.  In  1882 
Dinsmore  sold  his  store  to  Wear  and  Son,  Wear 
becoming  postmaster  at  the  same  time.  In 
1888  the  office  was  given  to  Charles  Thompson, 
who  located  it  in  the  old  Lewis  carpenter  shop 
on  Front  street.  It  remained  there  until  1892. 
Dinsmore's  pulpit  was  given  to  Rev.  Tom  Dodge, 
who  held  it  until  1900.  Dodge  lived  at  Prairie 
City  and  came  to  Paloma  about  once  a  month 
by  train. 

Several  new  residents  of  the  time  may  also 
be  noted.  Howard  Ogle,  cousin  of  Joseph, 
moved  to  the  Bestow  place  in  1870;  the  Skid- 
mores  moved  into  the  Sawin  house  in  1876; 
Brown  moved  to  the  Dunn  house  and  Thomp- 
son moved  to  Brown's  house  in  1877 ;  Bray 
moved  to  Quincy  in  1874;  in  1884  the  Richard- 
son house  burned  and  they  moved  to  the  Sawin 
house.  In  1889  the  Joseph  Ogle  store  was  pur- 
chased by  Lummis  Brothers,  who  operated  it 
until  1898. 
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Methodist  pastors  of  the  period  were  S.  G. 
Ferree,  first  occupant  of  the  new  parsonage; 
Samson  Shinn ;  R.  Gregg;  T.  J.  Bryant;  A.  M. 
Danley;  J.  F.  Wohlf orth ;  J.  L.  B.  Ellis,  and 
C.  F.  McKawn. 

Station  agents  were  C.  M.  Gibbs  until  1870; 
Randall  Clay  until  1874;  Nathan  Vertrees  until 
1878;  Harry  Straub  until  1886;  and  then  Tom 
Ogle  until  1908. 

Paloma's  first  resident  doctor,  Dr.  Cushen- 
berry,  came  in  1874  and  stayed  until  1878. 
Dr.  Nathan  McNeall  was  here  from  1878  until 
1882.  After  1882  Paloma  was  without  a 
resident  doctor  until  1898. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  that 
Paloma  witnesed  some  new  inventions.  In 
1889  the  Bell  telephone  line,  only  one  wire, 
came  thru  the  town.  It  did  not  stop,  and 
Paloma  had  to  wait  some  10  or  12  years  before 
it  was  to  have  a  telephone.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  80's  Paloma  was  dazzled  by  another 
invention,  when  Tom  Ogle  ventured  forth  with 
a  new  high  wheel  bicycle.  About  1880  the 
steam  engine  appeared  to  replace  the  old  horse 
power  threshing  rig,  but  it  was  not  able  to 
move  on  its  own  power.  Somewhat  later  the 
"self-propeller"    appeared,    and    it    was    con- 
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sidered  the  ultimate  in  threshing  equipment. 
By  that  time  the  wind  stacker  had  been  added 
to  the  separator,  and  threshing  became  an  event 
of  the  year. 

One  other  development  of  the  80's  must  be 
noted,  the  development  of  the  huckster  wagon. 
These  wagons  were  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
merchandise,  and  covered  as  many  as  3  to  5 
routes  per  week.  They  sold  their  merchandise 
to  farmers  and  picked  up  produce,  and  this 
constituted  a  good  part  of  the  merchants 
business.  Competition  was  keen,  for  every 
store  in  every  town  had  its  wagon.  This  pic- 
turesque merchandising  method  was  eventually 
cast  aside  by  the  advent  of  the  motor  car,  and 
had  about  disappeared  by  1916. 

Ill 
1890-1910 

This  was  a  period  of  expansion  and  growth 
which  extended  to  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War.  It  was  also  a  period  of  civic  growth  and 
pride,  as  many  incidents  will  prove. 

The  first  wave  of  patriotism  struck  the 
village  in  1893,  when  a  town  hall  was  built. 
We  have  seen  that  an  energetic  literary  society 
had  held  forth  in  the  school  house  since  its 
erection,  and  this  society  occasionally  varied  its 
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program  with  a  play.  In  about  1890  one  of 
these  plays,  "The  Mountain  Rose,"  had  been 
particularly  successful.  The  school  house 
scarcely  held  the  crowds  that  attended  the  two 
performances,  and  many  of  the  young  people 
felt  that  such  able  dramatics  should  have  a 
better  stage.  It  was  decided  that  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  erect  a  hall  which  would  be  a 
cultural  center  of  the  community. 

But  all  was  not  as  easy  as  it  seemed,  for 
money  must  be  had  and  the  money  men 
objected.  At  this  time  Honey  Creek  had  a  line 
of  cabins  up  and  down  its  banks,  with  a  popula- 
tion probably  exceeding  Paloma's.  Periodical 
dances  were  held  by  this  community  wherein 
everybody  had  a  good  time,  even  if  it  called  for 
the  stimulation  of  a  bit  of  intoxicants.  This 
was  obnoxious  to  Paloma  and  it  was  contended 
that  if  a  building  were  put  up  here,  it  soon 
would  become  an  undesirable  dance  hall.  Un- 
dismayed, the  younger  people  went  ahead  with 
plans  for  the  building.  Lummis  Brothers  gave 
a  lot  on  Front  street  for  the  building  site,  and 
a  company  was  organized.  Shares  were  $5 
each  and  were  to  be  had  either  for  cash  or 
labor  figured  at  $1.50  per  day.  Stone  for  the 
foundation  was  hauled  from  Honey  Creek  and 
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building  started.  By  that  time  the  elders  gav« 
in  and  quite  a  few  shares  were  sold,  usually 
with  some  stipulation.  One  heavy  subscriber 
bought  with  the  condition  that  dancing  should 
never  be  allowed  in  the  building.  Another 
proviso  said  that  the  building  or  lot  should 
never  in  any  way  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
private  business. 

By  the  fall  of  1893  the  building  was  finished 
and  ready  for  use.  Many  home  talent  plays 
were  put  on,  both  domestic  and  imported,  as 
were  many  medicine  shows  and  other  traveling 
entertainments.  The  chief  entertainment  of 
the  time  was  house  parties,  and  many  of  these 
were  now  held  in  the  hall.  The  literary  society 
was  also  moved  there.  In  1900  an  ambitious 
"Free  City  Library"  was  housed  in  the  hall, 
composed  mostly  of  state  year  books  and  old 
books  donated.  This  library  never  functioned 
to  any  extent  and  soon  was  dropped,  probabty 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  books  offered.  It 
was  also  about  1900  that  a  brick  walk  was  laid 
the  length  of  Front  street,  and  a  kerosene  street 
light  erected  in  front  of  the  hall.  Paloma  was 
trying  to  become  a  city. 

Still  another  civic  project  of  the  day  was  the 
establishment  of  a  cemetery.     Prior  to  this  time 
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burial  had  been  chiefly  in  the  Baptist  ceme- 
tery on  the  trail,  although  other  cemeteries 
were  used,  such  as  the  Bylor,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Columbus  and  Coatsburg.  In  the  early  90's  the 
Baptists  established  a  small  cemetery  on  the 
base  line  one  mile  west  of  town,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  this  was  taken  over,  enlarged,  and 
made  non-denominational.  It  has  its  organiza- 
tion and  funds  and  has  grown  constantly  since 
its  founding. 

We  have  seen  that  1900  was  an  active  year, 
but  there  were  still  two  events  of  great  import- 
ance to  come  in  those  twelve  months.  The 
Methodist  society  in  Paloma  had  constantly 
grown,  so  that  by  about  1898  or  1899  they  felt 
their  present  building  was  inadequate  and  not 
befitting  a  society  of  their  dimensions.  So  the 
old  building  that  had  been  dedicated  by  Peter 
Cartwright  was  pulled  southwest  to  the  base 
line  and  a  new  and  finer  building  was  put  up. 
This  replacement  had  an  arched  roof,  a  belfry 
and  a  bell,  and  was  fittingly  dedicated  in  1900. 
Quite  a  number  who  had  been  to  the  1858 
dedication  were  also  present  to  this  second 
event. 

The  other  event  of  1900  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Rural  Free  Delivery  from  the  Paloma 
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postoffice.  Prior  to  this  time  farmers  had  to 
get  their  mail  as  best  they  could,  but  now  it 
was  to  be  delivered  free  to  their  door.  The 
route  at  first  ran  only  to  the  south  and  covered 
some  26  miles.  In  the  20's  a  northern  route 
was  added,  making  7  or  8  miles  more,  but  in 
1932  the  entire  route  was  abandoned  and 
absorbed  by  Quincy,  Coatsburg,  and  Fowler. 
W.  H.  McNeall  served  as  carrier  on  this  route 
during  its  entire  existence. 

One  other  civic  enterprise  of  a  lighter  vein 
must  also  be  noted.  This  was  Paloma's  first 
and  most  successful  baseball  team.  For  several 
years  the  nine  showed  a  very  successful  record, 
usually  winning  more  games  than  they  lost. 
The  first  diamond  was  opposite  Brinkmans,  and 
other  diamonds  were  east  of  town  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tracks  and  on  Second  street  opposite 
block  9.  Paloma  has  had  teams  now  and  then 
ever  since,  but  never  a  continuous  organization. 

Fraternal  societies  have  not  been  active  in 
Paloma  for  many  years,  but  they  were  once 
very  active.  The  Mystic  Workers,  a  fraternal 
insurance  society,  was  the  first  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  held  meetings  in  the  hall  regularly 
thruout  the  nineties.  They  lasted  several  years, 
but  eventually  died  out  and  turned  their  policies 
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over  to  the  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co.  This 
organization  must  be  given  credit  for  Paloma's 
biggest  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  which  was 
staged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  It  was 
held  in  Ogles  timber  on  the  base  line,  with  the 
main  attraction  a  speech  by  Judge  Mickey  of 
Macomb,  founder  of  the  society  and  at  that 
time  a  Congressman.  There  was  also  greased 
pigs,  fireworks,  and  all  the  other  necessary 
ingredients  of  a  big  Fourth. 

Shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
Mystic  Workers,  a  lodge  of  the  Odd  Fellow 
society  was  established  here.  Coatsburg, 
Paloma  and  Fowler  each  had  its  share  of 
members  with  the  meeting  place  at  Coatsburg. 
Their  hall  burned  about  1904,  so  it  was  decided 
that  the  organization  should  move  to  the  more 
centrally  located  Paloma.  The  second  floor  of 
the  Dissler  and  Jeffery  blacksmith  shop,  at 
Front  and  Mead  streets,  was  chosen  as  the 
place.  The  rooms  were  richly  equipped,  the 
most  spectacular  furnishing  being  a  $150  rug 
with  the  emblem  woven  in  the  middle. 

Business  changes  were  frequent  during 
these  20  years,  and  several  new  enterprises 
appeared.  In  1891  the  Lummis  Brothers  store 
was  pulled  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and 
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Broadway,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The 
rear  part  of  the  building  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  old  location  and  was  added  on  to  until 
it  became  the  present  dwelling.  In  1898  the 
Lummis  Brothers  sold  their  business  to  Ed  Lohr 
and  Wm.  Booth.  The  building  in  1905  was 
sold  to  W.  H.  Johns,  who  in  the  same  year  had 
bought  out  Wear  and  Son.  In  about  1906  the 
old  Good  Templar  building  was  joined  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  saw  mill  building  at  Front  and 
Broadway,  to  become  one  store  operated  by 
Johns. 

About  1905  Lohr  sold  his  interests  in  Booth 
and  Lohr  to  Jacob  Wolfe,  father  of  Judge  Fred 
Wolfe.  Booth  and  Wolfe  in  1905  built  a  new 
store  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and 
Broadway,  which  was  fittingly  dedicated  by 
the  Columbus  band  and  free  ice  cream.  Shortly 
after  this  Booth  sold  his  interest  and  the  firm 
became  Wolfe,  Chandler,  and  Lawless.  The 
latter  was  C.  C.  Lawless,  son-in-law  cf  Wolfe. 
In  1910  G.  A.  Wilkey  bought  Wolfe's  interest 
in  the  store,  and  it  became  Wilkey,  Chandler, 
and  Lawiess.  In  a  year  or  two  Chandler  sold 
out  and  the  firm  became  Wilkey  and  Lawless. 

In  1899  the  postoffice  went  to  L.  G.  Frost, 
wrho  had  no  place  to  locate  the  office.     So  a 
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small  building  was  erected  near  Front  and 
Broadway  for  that  purpose.  This  became  the 
store  of  Booth  and  Frost,  and  shortly  after  its 
building  it  was  doubled  in  length  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  growing  business. 

Two  of  Paloma's  best  blacksmith  shops  went 
up  in  this  period.  One  was  Disslers  Empire 
Blacksmith  Shop,  located  just  west  of  the  hall 
and  built  shortly  after  1900.  It  lasted  no  longer 
than  10  years  and  was  torn  down  about  1930. 

The  other  was  the  two  story  building  at 
Front  and  Mead  street,  now  occupied  by  the 
Jeffery  garage,  built  in  1900.  Originally  the 
first  floor  was  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the 
second  floor  was  Dissler's  buggy  agency.  As 
previously  noted  the  Odd  Fellowrs  took  over  the 
second  floor  in  1904,  and  about  that  time 
Dissler  started  his  soda  factory  in  the  rear  of 
the  ground  floor.  All  regular  flavors  of  soda 
were  made  here  and  sold  to  surrounding  towns. 
One  interesting  feature  of  this  business  was  the 
type  of  bottles  used  at  that  time.  They  were 
the  regular  6  or  8  fluid  ounce  bottle,  but  they 
did  not  use  the  clamp  cap  of  today.  Instead, 
they  had  a  stone  cap  surrounded  by  a  rubber 
ring,  and  the  cap  was  attached  to  the  bottle 
by  means  of  a  wire  clamp  in  the  manner  of  a 
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Mason  clamp  top  jar.  To  drink  the  contents, 
the  cap  was  pushed  out  and  allowed  to  hang  to 
the  side  of  the  bottle.  This  soda  factory  went 
out  of  business  in  about  4  years. 

In  1922  G.  R.  Jeffery,  who  had  been  con- 
ducting a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  first  floor, 
made  the  building  into  a  garage.  About  1922 
or  1923,  after  the  Odd  Fellows  had  left,  Jeffery 
made  the  second  floor  into  a  skating  rink.  This 
rink  lasted  about  two  or  three  seasons  and  was 
then  abandoned.  The  first  floor  still  remains 
as  the  G.  R.  Jeffery  garage  and  filling  station. 

Many  other  businesses  were  developing  in 
this  period  also.  In  1903  the  firm  of  Ed  Lohr 
and  J.  H.  Lummis,  grain  dealers,  put  up  a  hay 
barn  at  the  east  end  of  the  side  track.  In  1907 
a  grain  elevator  was  erected  on  the  switch  just 
a  bit  west  of  the  depot.  It  was  in  1909  that 
the  first  bank  building  was  erected.  This  was 
a  branch  of  the  Peoples  Bank  of  Camp  Point, 
which  had  several  stockholders  in  Paloma.  The 
bank  remained  a  branch  until  1922  when  it 
became  independent. 

Another  business  to  develop  was  the  result 
of  the  telephones.  The  first  wire  thru  here 
was  the  Bell  in  1889,  but  it  did  not  stop.  The 
community   wanted   telephone   service   so   they 
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organized  their  own  companies  and  put  up  their 
own  lines.  Some  early  companies  here  were 
the  Southern  Star  and  the  North  Star,  both 
organized  shortly  after  1900.  The  Paloma 
Company  was  not  organized  until  1910.  The 
first  phone  in  Paloma  was  in  the  Booth  and 
Lohr  store,  about  1900  or  1901.  Almost  immed- 
iately thereafter  Frost  and  Booth  put  in  a 
phone,  and  in  1905  Wm.  Booth  put  in  a  switch 
board  in  the  store.  The  telephone  has  been  an 
invaluable  means  of  communication  ever  since, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  news  agency. 

More  homes  were  added  to  Paloma  in  this 
period  than  any  before  or  since.  Shortly  after 
1890  the  Ogles  built  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Blanche  Ogle.  About  1900  the  follow- 
ing houses  were  erected :  the  Wear  house,  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Tillie  Hyer;  the  W.  H. 
McNeall  house ;  the  Hollenstine  house,  pulled  in 
from  Honey  Creek ;  the  old  Frost  house  on  the 
west  end  of  the  plat,  pulled  in  from  Frost 
corner;  the  Morton  tenant  house  in  the  west 
end,  that  had  been  the  Hancock  house  and  was 
pulled  from  its  old  location ;  the  O.  H.  Lawiess 
house  occupied  by  Ed  Morton,  and  the  J.  E. 
Lohr  house.  Jacob  Wolfe  built  the  house  oc- 
cupied  by  G.   A.   Wilkey  in   1905;   the  Bunte 
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house  now  occupied  by  B.  F.  Gate  was  pulled 
from  Columbus  in  1906;  the  J.  E.  Hoskins 
house  was  built  in  1907,  burned  in  1927  and 
rebuilt  in  1928  ;  and  the  C.  M.  Henry  house  and 
Earl  Mortons  were  built  in  1909.  Bunte  in  1906 
was  Paloma's  first  barber,  but  he  was  in 
business  only  a  few  years.  There  have  been 
three  or  four  shops  since,  but  none  have  stayed 
long.  Bunte's  shop  was  in  the  old  Lewis 
carpenter  shop,  two  were  in  the  Johns  store 
building,  and  one  was  in  the  old  bank  building. 

While  Paloma  was  developing  so  fast  in 
other  lines,  one  old  society  was  dying  out. 
Reverend  Dodge  had  become  the  Baptist 
preacher  in  1882,  and  he  served  until  1900.  No 
one  ever  replaced  him,  and  after  holding 
Sunday  School  for  a  year  or  two  the  old  Free- 
will Baptist  society  disbanded.  Its  church 
stood  empty  until  about  1910,  when  it  was  torn 
down.  The  organization  had  been  a  chief 
source  of  religious  life  of  the  community  for 
over  60  years,  and  its  passing  is  to  be  regretted. 

Methodist  preachers  during  this  time  were 
A.  A.  White;  S.  W.  Balsh;  A.  V.  Babbs,  who 
was  instrumental  in  building  the  new  church ; 
W.  E.  Rose;  C.  S.  Baughman,  and  T.  W.  Greer. 

Postmasters  wrere  Charles  Thompson,  1888- 
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1892;  John  Lummis,  1892-1896;  L.  G.  Frost, 
1896-1982. 

Depot  agents  were  Tom  Ogle,  1886-1908, 
and  E.  M.  Ogle,  1908  to  present. 

Doctors  were  none  until  1898 ;  Doctor 
Collins  from  1898  to  1911. 

Paloma,  like  its  neighbors,  was  pretty  well 
divided  politically,  with  each  side  holding  un- 
bending views.  Rallys  and  that  sort  of  thing 
were  usually  not  found  in  Paloma,  but  we  do 
find  a  few  during  this  period.  There  was  one 
instance  where  the  Democrats  planned  a  meet- 
ing in  the  hall  and  were  featuring  a  speaker 
from  Quincy.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  show 
up,  so  some  local  Republicans,  who  had  come 
to  hear  what  would  be  said,  got  up  and  began 
making  Republican  speeches.  Most  of  the 
Democrats  left  in  disgust.  Another  incident 
was  the  campaign  of  1896,  which  so  stirred  the 
nation.  The  Republicans  had  a  great  rally  in 
Paloma,  and  raised  a  60  foot  pole  with  a  flag 
on  it  in  the  middle  of  Broadway  street.  Clay 
Lawless  had  managed  to  rig  up  an  ancient 
cannon  used  in  the  Civil  War  and  this  added 
excitement  to  the  occasion.  Whether  the 
cannon  and  the  pole  helped  Mr.  McKinley  to 
the  White  House  is  hard  to  say. 
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When  the  Spanish-American  War  came 
along  2  years  later,  Paloma  had  one  volunteer 
— -Adam  White.  Illness  confined  him  to  San 
Francisco  and  he  never  was  able  to  see  service. 

Two  notable  inventions  came  to  Paloma  in 
this  period.  Howard  Ogle  startled  the  town 
with  the  first  sputtering  motorcycle,  and  the 
residents  were  first  introduced  to  the  phono- 
graph. The  churches  always  had  picnics,  even- 
before  1870.  They  were  non-commercial,  but 
everyone  brought  a  basket  to  some  woods  and 
enjoyed  a  big  dinner.  The  first  phonographs 
were  exhibited  at  these  picnics,  and  one  might 
hear  a  tune  by  putting  the  transmitting  tube  to 
his  ear.  The  price  was  5c  per  tune.  Later, 
when  the  great  morning  glory  horn  was 
developed,  entertainments  were  given  in  the 
hall  and  one  could  hear  a  full  evening  of  tunes 
for  10c.  Ed  Ogle  had  the  first  privately  owned 
machine  in  town  in  about  1900  or  1901. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  time  a  change 
was  coming  about  in  education.  A  few  of  the 
young  people  finished  the  grade  school  at  about 
16,  and  went  to  Camp  Point  to  high  school. 
They  had  to  pay  tuition  in  addition  to 
board,  for  there  was  no  free  high  school 
education.     Some  from  the   Paloma  neighbor- 
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hood  went  back  and  forth  on  horseback  or  on 
the  train,  but  it  was  usually  necessary  to  board 
at  least  part  of  the  year.  Only  a  few  of  the 
total  population  went  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
a  real  distinction  to  finish  the  four  years. 

IV 
1910-1922 

That  period  of  civil  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  started  about  1900  carried  on  into 
this  period  until  the  start  of  the  war.  It 
evidenced  itself  by  an  orchestra,  an  addition  to 
the  town,  a  town  park,  and  a  town  light  plant. 

In  1909  the  M.  E.  Church  dropped  out  of 
the  Columbus  circuit  and  established  its  own 
station.  Its  first  station  pastor  was  Reverend 
Fred  Reed,  who  had  considerable  ability  as  an 
organizer.  Although  he  was  not  particularly 
musical  himself,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  orchestra  which  lasted  about  5  years.  The 
director  of  this  organization  was  Miss  Bessie 
Post,  who  was  able  to  make  the  organization 
quite  successful,  considering  its  size.  Programs 
were  given  regularly  in  the  church  and  were 
often  taken  to  neighboring  towns. 

By  1912  Paloma  must  have  felt  that  its 
platted  limits  were  too  small,  for  it  was  at  that 
time  that  the   only  addition   was  made.     The 
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project  was  engineered  by  Oliver  Vancil,  and 
the  addition  is  known  as  the  Vancil  Addition. 
It  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  plat  from 
Bushnell  street  north  to  a  line  beginning  at 
about  Second  and  Chicago  street.  Streets  of 
the  original  plat  were  extended  through  the 
addition,  and  Third  Street  paralleled  Second 
street  for  the  length  of  the  addition.  Lots  were 
sold  on  both  sides  of  the  extension  of  Broadway, 
but  that  is  all.  There  are  at  present  only  two 
houses  on  the  plat. 

The  town  park  was  laid  out  at  the  time  as 
the  plat  and  comprises  a  half  block,  bounded 
by  the  school  yard,  Broadway,  and  Third  street. 
Money  was  donated  for  its  purchase  and  the 
trees,  and  a  park  association  formed.  The  park 
has  had  only  one  set  of  officers  to  date— C.  C. 
Lawless,  T.  M.  Yeargain  and  J.  W.  Henry. 
There  is  a  provision  that  if  the  town  fails  to 
maintain  the  park,  the  township  will. 

The  town's  light  plant  was  put  in  in  191G 
and  lasted  until  1922  when  the  C.  I.  P.  S.  Co. 
high  line  came  thru.  A  light  company  was 
organized,  officers  elected  and  money  raised. 
The  engine  dynamo  and  batteries  were  housed 
in  a  sheet  metal  building  back  of  the  bank,  and 
all  but  about  4  or  5  of  the  towns  houses  wired. 
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In  a  short  time  Paloma  had  stored  away  kero- 
sene lamps,  and  was  well  equipped  with  all 
sorts  of  appliances,  such  as  washers,  fans,  irons, 
and  the  like. 

The  most  outstanding  event  of  this  period 
was  the  war.  Paloma  did  not  want  war.  Most 
of  the  women  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
first  ballot  allowred  them  in  1916,  and  had 
voted  for  Wilson  on  the  "keep  us  out  of  war" 
plank.  But  when  the  war  did  come  the  follow- 
ing men  of  the  community  wore  the  uniform : 
Elmer  Grossman  Earl  Morton 

Oliver  Grossman  James  White 

Raymond  Gooding  Harry  Lohr 

Everett  Morton  Frank  Hyer 

William  Hibbert  Paul  Ogle 

Orville  White  Howard  Ogle 

None  of  these  men  crossed  the  water  except 
Harry  Lohr  and  Howard  Ogle,  both  as 
mechanics,  but  Paul  Ogle  and  Orville  White 
both  saw  active  service  in  the  navy. 

Those  who  did  not  go  supported  the  war  by 
other  means.  Knitted  socks,  sweaters,  and  the 
like  were  sent  to  the  army.  Everyone  joined 
the  Red  Cross  and  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Saving  Stamps.  Home  made  ice  cream 
sweetened  with  corn  syrup  was  sold  at  the  store 
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TONIGHT 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 


THE 

PALOMA    ORCHESTRA 


TAKE  ME  AND 
HEAR  THE  CONCERT 


CONCERT  BEGINS  AT  8  O'CLOCK 
Adults,  25c         Admission         Children,  15c 


(Program  given  at  Mendon  Opera  House 
Nov.  10,  1911 — previously  presented  at 
Paloma.    See  next  three  pages.) 
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PROGRAMME 

PART  i 

Orchestra       "March,  Young  America"        Keifer 

Instrumental  Trio     "Larboard  Watch"     Williams 
F.  Reed       E.  M.  Ogle        R.  Lohr 

Reading        -         Selected 
Fred  Reed 

Violin  Duett  "Andante"  Newell 

Irvin  Johnson        Everette  Morton 

Quintette  "The  Orchestra" — Humorous 

Mr.  R.  Lohr  E.  M.  Ogle 

Mr.  Chas.  McNeal        Mr.  George  Wilkey 
Mr.   J.  W.  Henry 


Orchestra 

"Scottish  Belles" 

Ryder 

Violin 

"Valse" 

Mr.  Chas.  McNeal 

Frey 

Reading 

"The  Vagabonds" 
Fred  Reed 

Solo 

"My  Gal  Irene" 
Mr.  Rolla  Lohr 

Orchestra 

"Jolly  Blacksmith" 

Paull 

► 

INTERMISSION    OF     10  MINUTES 
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PART  2 

Orchestra      "Beduoin'  Oriental  Patrol"         Kendall 

Violin     1  Air  Varie  (Theme  Pacini)  Op.  89    Dancla 
Miss  Jennie  Lohr 

Clarinet  "Romance"  Ascher 

Mr  E.  M.  Ogle 

Ladies  Quartette    "Kentucky  Babe" 

Miss  Jennie  Lohr        Miss  Alma  Hyre 
Miss  Sina  Lohr  Mrs.  Mary  Lohr 

Orchestra         "Sacred  Songs" — Medley       I.  Hilton 

Violin  Quartette  "March"  Papini 

Miss  Jennie  Lohr        Mrs.  Mary  Lohr 
Miss  Sadie  Johns        Miss  Alma  Hyre 

Reading         "Selections  from  Whitcomb  Riley" 
Fred  Reed 

Violin  (a)     "Mazurka"   Op.  10  Demuth 

(b)    "Barcarolle"   (Tales  of  Hoffman) 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Post  Offenbach 

Orchestra  "Salutation"  Kiefer 
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PALOMA  ORCHESTRA 

FIRST  VIOLINS  SECOND  VIOLINS 

Miss  Jennie  Lohr  Miss  Sadie  Johns 

Mrs.  Mary  Lohr  Miss  Alma  Hyre 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henry  Mr.  Irvin  Johnson 

Mr.  Chas.  McNeal  Mr.  Everette  Morton 

CELLO 
Mr.  George  Wilkey 

CORNETS 
Mr.  Rolla  Lohr  Rev.  Fred  Reed 

CLARINET 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ogle 

TROMBONE 
Mr.   Howard  Ogle 

DRUMS 
Mr.  Harry  Lohr 

LEADER  PIANIST 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Post  Miss   Sina  Lohr 
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every  Saturday  night  and  the  proceeds  turned 
in  to  the  army.  Wheatless,  gasless  and  other 
-less  days  were  rigorously  observed.  The  store 
kept  a  record  of  all  sugar  and  flour  purchased 
and  the  amount  of  substitutes  bought  in  con- 
nection. Each  family  was  allowed  their 
apportionment  during  a  stated  time,  and  had  to 
use  such  substitutes  as  oat  and  potato  flour  to 
make  up  the  difference.  More  than  once  the 
sugar  bowl  was  empty  and  the  substitute  breads 
well  nigh  uneatable.  Every  bit  of  available 
land  was  utilized,  including  the  railroad  right 
of  way  and  some  roadsides.  Anyone  who  did 
not  support  the  war  was  termed  a  slacker  and 
had  a  yellow  stripe  painted  around  his  house. 
If  he  was  a  farmer,  his  wheat,  worth  over  $2 
a  bushel,  was  left  in  the  field  unthreshed. 

About  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  a 
flu  epidemic  was  ravaging  the  country,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  Paloma  from  declaring  a 
holiday  and  participating  in  a  delirious  cele- 
bration in  Quincy. 

There  were  several  changes  in  business 
circles  during  this  time.  In  1914  W.  H.  Johns 
sold  out  to  F.  E.  Grossman  and  Sons,  who  came 
from  Missouri.  Frost  and  Booth  quit  the 
general  store  business  in  1912,  and  Booth  sold 
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out  to  Richard  Morris.  Frost  and  Morris  then 
conducted  a  hardware  and  farm  implement 
business  until  1916,  when  they  sold  their  stock 
and  property  to  Wilkey  and  Lawless.  L.  G. 
Frost  became  a  clerk  for  the  store  and  moved 
the  postoffice  there.  In  1922  Wilkey  and  Law- 
less moved  the  Frost  building  to  the  north  end 
of  their  store  and  connected  the  two  buildings 
by  a  doorway.  The  purpose  of  this  move  was 
to  make  room  for  the  new  brick  building  of  the 
Paloma  Exchange  Bank.  The  branch  of  the 
Peoples  Bank  in  that  year  became  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  and  has  been  one  of  the 
county's  strongest  institutions  ever  since.  In 
the  bank  moratorium  of  1933  it  was  the  second 
bank  to  be  opened  in  the  county. 

In  1915  the  Moller  and  Vandenboom  Lum- 
ber Co.  established  a  branch  here,  which  has 
flourished  and  increased  in  size  ever  since.  It 
is  located  on  the  site  of  the  old  pickle  factory 
and  has  been  managed  by  Ed  Lohr,  Elmer 
Wright  and  J.  E.  Hoskins. 

In  1922  the  M.  E.  church  was  remodeled, 
redecorated,  and  a  basement  added.  This 
basement  largely  replaced  the  hall  as  a  social 
center  and  that  building  went  into  decline  for 
several  years. 
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Six  houses  were  added  to  Paloma  in  this 
period.  These  were  the  T.  M.  Yeargain  resi- 
dence in  1911,  the  S.  Z.  Morton  house  in  1913 
and  the  Mrs.  John  Dickhut  house  in  1916,  all 
on  Chicago  street  north  of  Front  street.  The 
other  two  were  on  Broadway  street  of  the 
Vancil  addition — the  E.  P.  McAtec  house  in 
1922  and  the  Joe  Dickhut  house  in  1917. 

There  were  three  doctors  here  in  this 
period.  Doctor  Collins  left  in  1911,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Ruth  in  the  same  year;  Ruth  left 
in  1913  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mcintosh  in 
the  same  year;  Mcintosh  left  in  1915  and  there 
has  been  no  resident  doctor  since.  Better  roads 
make  any  other  an  improbability.  Paloma  also 
had  a  veterinary  during  this  time.  Dr.  Frank 
Stout  came  in  about  1916  and  practiced  here 
for  about  10  years. 

We  have  seen  that  Fred  Reed  was  the  first 
preacher  of  this  period,  and  the  first  station 
man.  Those  who  followed  Reed  were  E.  C. 
Saunders;  A.  H.  McConnell;  Otis  Monson;  J.  C. 
McMahon,  and  C.  F.  Nagle. 

E.  M.  Ogle  was  station  agent  thruout  this 
period,  and  L.  G.  Frost  was  postmaster.  In 
1916  the  switchboard  went  to  E.  P,  McAtees 
where  it  has  since  remained. 
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1. 

Wilkey  and 

29. 

R.  Rinehart. 

Lawless. 

30. 

T.  M.  Yeargain. 

2. 

Paloma  Exchange 

31. 

G.  A.  Wilkey. 

Bank. 

32. 

W.  H.  McNeall. 

o 

Nelson  Filling 

33. 

Vacant. 

Station. 

34. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth 

4. 

Euterpe  Hall. 

Henry. 

5. 

Fleer  Filling  Sta- 

35. 

C.  A.  Wagner 

tion  and  Residence 

:.36. 

Willis  Cook. 

6. 

Stock  Pens. 

37. 

M.  E.  Parsonage. 

7. 

Lohr  and  McNeall 

.38. 

M.  E.  Church. 

8. 

Adams     Service 

39. 

L.  G.  Frost. 

Company  Store- 

40 

C.  F.  Nelson 

house  and  Tanks. 

41. 

Marvin  Davis. 

9. 

Depot. 

42. 

E.  M.  Ogle. 

10. 

Elevator. 

43. 

J.  Dearwester. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

W.  P.  McNeall. 
J.  E.  Lohr. 
Booth  Sisters. 

44. 
45. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Ogle 
K.  L.  Wilkey. 

14. 

R.  K.  Morris. 

46. 

Feed  Mill. 

15. 

B.  F.  Cate. 

47. 

L.  E.  Morton. 

16. 

J.  E.  Hoskins. 

48. 

Paloma  Lumber 

17. 

J.  R.  Jeffery. 

Company. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

Paloma  School. 
Mrs.  A.  Grimmer. 
Mrs.  Ina  McAtee. 
J.  H.  Lummis. 

49. 
50. 

Mrs.  Tillie  Hyer. 
Miss  Amelia  Hille- 
brenner. 

22. 

0.  Dempsey. 

51. 

Jeffery  Garage. 

23. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hyer. 

52. 

G.  R.  Jeffery. 

24. 

Miss  Nannie  White. 53. 

Wm.  Dearwester. 

25. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Mor- 

54. 

H.  Hollenstine. 

26. 

ton. 

F.  Morton. 

55. 

F.  Huddleson. 

27. 

Wm.  Hibbert. 

56. 

H.  E.  Morton. 

28. 

Mrs.  Florence 

57. 

L.  Brinkman. 

Sivertson. 

58. 

Roy  Snell. 
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VIEWS  OF  PALOMA,   1934 

1.    Front  Street,  looking  west 
2.    Paloma  school 
3.    Euterpe  Hall 

4.    Paloma  Lumber  Co, 

5.    M.  E.  Church  and  parsonage 
6.    Chicago  Ave.,  looking  north 
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PART  III 

The  Present  —  Since  1922 

I 

1922 

The  year  1922  was  epochal  in  the  history 
of  Paloma  not  because  of  any  changes  in  the 
town,  but  because  of  the  changed  mode  of 
living  within  it.  In  the  40  year  pioneer  period 
ending  with  1856  a  civilization  had  been 
established  here  and  the  basic  foundations  of  a 
community  set  up  on  the  old  trail.  In  the  60 
years  from  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the 
coming  of  the  hard  road  a  self  contained  town 
was  founded  and  developed.  This  community 
was  isolated,  providing  its  own  culture,  interests 
and  wants  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  Its 
entertainment,  instruction,  religion  and  amuse- 
ments depended  largely  on  itself.  The  home 
was  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  self  sufficient, 
and  the  town  furnished  most  of  the  wants,  such 
as  dry  goods,  machinery,  hardware,  and  the 
like.  A  trip  to  Quincy  was  seldom  and  gener- 
ally speaking  something  of  an  event. 

Since  1922  this  has  been  not  so.  With  the 
coming  of  the  hard  road,  and  shortly  after  the 
gravel  roads  in  all  directions,  the  automobile 
became    a    necessity    rather    than    a    luxury. 
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Quincy  became  only  30  minutes  away,  to  be 
reached  any  time  day  or  night  in  any  weather. 
It  was  as  close  to  Paloma  in  1922  as  Paloma 
was  to  a  farm  2  miles  distant  in  1892,  and  could 
be  reached  with  greater  ease.  Paloma,  like  its 
neighboring  towns,  lost  its  self  centered  im- 
portance and  became  a  convenience  center.  Dry 
goods,  shoes,  hardware  and  machinery  dis- 
appeared from  the  stock  of  its  stores.  Even 
flour  dwindled  in  importance.  In  its  place  the 
hard  roads  and  trucks  brought  bakers  bread 
daily,  and  meat,  milk,  and  a  daily  trucking 
service.  It  brought  busses  with  unheard  of  low 
rates,  putting  the  once  essential  railroad  in  the 
background.  Chicago  is  almost  as  accessible  to 
Paloma  in  1934  as  Quincy  was  in  1894,  and  the 
fare  is  almost  as  cheap.  With  the  Diesel 
powered  train  (the  first  reached  Paloma  about 
1930)  we  may  see  Chicago  even  more  access- 
ible, and  may  think  less  of  a  trip  there  in  1944 
than  we  did  to  Quincy  in  1904. 

Another  invention,  the  radio,  reached 
Paloma  about  the  same  time  as  the  pavement. 
This  also  had  a  great  influence  on  life  in  the 
town.  The  hard  road  shifted  amusements  from 
the  home  to  the  theatres  and  entertainments  of 
Quincy.      The    radio   has   brought    amusement 
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and  instruction  to  all  ages  in  their  own  homes. 
Like  the  hard  road  it  has  made  us  more  cos- 
mopolitan. It  has  also  offered  competition  to 
all  local  organizations,  including  the  church, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has,  or  will,  crumble 
them. 

This  new  era  has  also  changed  education. 
We  have  seen  that  for  the  vast  majority  the 
local  school  constituted  the  total  educational 
facilities.  People  usually  went  until  they  were 
grown,  whether  knowledge  was  constantly 
added  during  the  later  years  or  not.  No  longer 
is  that  the  case.  Age  14  sees  the  average  child 
thru  the  local  school  but  their  education  does 
not  stop  there.  It  is  accepted  as  the  genera) 
thing  that  the  youth  shall  attend  four  years  of 
high  school  before  his  education  is  complete. 
He  gets  out  at  17  or  18,  several  years  before 
his  father  quit,  with  a  far  vaster  and  more 
diversified  body  of  knowledge.  All  this  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  the  hard  road 
with  easier  transportation  facilities  and  the 
non-resident  high  school  law  providing  tax  paid 
high  school  tuition.  A  few  of  the  community 
go  to  Quincy,  but  the  majority  go  to  Camp  Point 
or  Coatsburg.  Camp  Point  is  but  a  leisurely  15 
minutes  away,   and   if  5   students  week   about 
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with  the  family  car,  their  cost  of  high  school 
education  is  negligible  to  the  family  purse. 

Education  does  not  always  stop  with  the 
high  school.  There  is  never  a  year  goes  by 
today  that  does  not  find  someone  of  the  com- 
munity in  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  A 
few  decades  ago  the  Paloma  born  college 
graduate  had  a  niche  with  little  competition. 
That  is  not  so  today.  In  June  1934  there  are 
four  residents  with  degrees.  There  are  as  many 
more  with  college  credit  who  have  no  degrees. 
This  may  be  a  transient  population,  but  even 
so  it  probably  would  not  find  a  parallel  as  short 
a  time  ago  as  25  years.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  youth  of  today  is  any 
better  equipped  for  life  than  those  of  50  years 
ago,  but  it  certainly  means  they  are  better 
educated. 

One  other  phase  of  modern  life  might  be 
mentioned,  although  it  has  touched  us  but  little. 
That  is  the  airplane.  The  first  plane  to  land 
here  must  have  been  about  1922  or  even  earlier, 
and  aroused  considerable  interest.  Only  a 
negligible  proportion  of  the  town's  population 
has  ever  ridden  in  one.  Nevertheless  there  has 
never  been  a  generation  in  the  history  of 
civilized  man  that  has  seen  such  rapid  improve- 
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ment  in  transportation  facilities.  One  old 
settler  who  had  come  here  behind  oxen  could 
merely  shake  his  head  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
airplane.  Ox  team,  horse  and  buggy,  automo- 
bile and  airplane  in  the  space  of  his  lifetime — 
what  next?  The  plane  has  affected  us  only 
that  we  can  send  a  letter  to  New  York  in  about 
a  day  and  a  night  by  air  mail,  and  we  can 
more  easily  detect  bandits  by  air  pursuit. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  the  trend  of  events 
in  Paloma's  history.  Growth  in  this  period  has 
been  slight,  due  indirectly  to  the  war,  for  the 
first  8  years  we  were  too  busy  basking  in 
prosperity  to  build  and  since  we  have  been  too 
poor.  Only  one  house,  that  of  Mrs.  Mae 
Grossman  was  built,  unless  we  also  include  the 
M.  E.  parsonage,  put  up  in  1926.  Three  new 
businesses  have  come  in  and  one  dropped  out. 
Wilkey  and  Lawless  have  been  continuously 
here  during  this  period,  but  in  1930  Mr.  Gross- 
man sold  the  F.  E.  Grossman  and  Sons  building 
and  store.  The  old  Bray  store  was  razed  and  a 
house  built  out  of  the  material.  The  old  Ogle 
store  was  sold  to  W.  H.  McNeall  and  the 
Grossman  stock  to  Wilkey  and  Lawless.  It  was 
slightly  remodeled  in  front  and  became  the 
Nelson  filling  station  in  1930. 
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Shortly  after  the  War  the  Farm  Bureau  wad 
organized  to  aid  the  farmer  by  means  of  co- 
operative selling  and  by  maintenance  of  a 
lobby  in  Washington.  S.  H.  Thompson,  who 
lived  4  or  5  miles  south  of  town  and  was  on 
the  Paloma  route,  became  state  president  and 
then  national  president,  and  in  1930  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hoover  to  the  Farm  Board. 
The  Grangers  after  the  Civil  War  had  made  few 
gains  in  Paloma,  but  the  Farm  Bureau  enjoyed 
a  large  membership  here.  Partly  because  of 
this,  but  mainly  because  of  the  central  location 
and  the  railroad,  the  Farm  Bureau's  Adams 
Service  Company  chose  Paloma  for  one  of  their 
bulk  stations.  In  1930  they  erected  4  tanks 
and  a  warehouse  just  east  of  the  stock  pens. 
In  1931  Albert  Fleer  became  manager  of  the 
station,  and  in  1932  he  built  a  filling  station  and 
residence  just  across  Front  street  from  the 
tanks. 

Farming  about  Paloma  had  been  revolution- 
ized by  the  war,  and  all  sorts  of  new  machinery 
appeared.  The  tractor  replaced  the  horse  to 
a  great  extent,  new  machinery  such  as  rotary 
hoes  and  tractor  cultivators  appeared,  and 
tractor  threshing  replaced  the  sSteam  engine, 
The   hay    business   became    practically   extinct 
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and  the  old  hay  shed  was  razed  to  reappear  as 
a  new  sheet  metal  warehouse.  This  was  the 
business  house  of  Lohr  and  McNeall,  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  of  feed,  tankage  and  salt. 
They  also  have  a  retail  store  at  Carthage  and 
serve  several  counties  in  a  wholesale  way.  This 
business  was  started  in  1929. 

We  have  seen  that  the  M.  E.  church  had 
expanded  in  1922  and  built  a  basement.  In 
1930  the  building  was  being  repainted  and 
accidently  burned  to  the  ground.  In  1931,  in 
spite  of  the  depression,  a  finer  and  larger  new 
brick  church  was  erected  and  fittingly  dedi- 
cated. Under  the  able  leadership  of  W.  A. 
Phillippe  this  $12,000  building  was  practically 
paid  for  by  dedication  day.  In  1933  the  society 
celebrated  its  75th  year  of  existence,  and  in 
that  period  they  had  grown  from  a  struggling 
society  of  devout  settlers  to  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  county.  Their  new  parsonage  and  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  church  plants  to  be  found 
in  any  town  of  similar  size. 

The  people  of  Paloma  had  benefitted  by  a 
literary  society  from  1870  or  before  until  about 
1910,  but  it  had  died  without  any  similar  society 
replacing  it.  In  1927,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Hillburn,  a  Community  Club  was  started 
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and  has  grown  ever  since.  This  club  offers  a 
cultural  and  intellectual  outlet  that  is  necessary 
to  any  town.  Meetings  are  held  from  Septem- 
ber to  June  in  the  town  hall. 

Preachers  during  this  period  have  been  Fred 
Payne,  A.  H.  Buelteman,  Sam  Hillburn,  W.  A. 
Phillippe,  and  Jesse  Tharp.  Depot  agent  has 
been  E.  M.  Ogle.  In  1933  the  postoffice  went 
from  L.  G.  Frost,  who  held  it  for  36  years,  to 
G.  A.  Wilkey,  and  was  moved  to  the  store. 

Live  stock  shippers  during  this  decade,  as 
in  the  previous  one,  were  Cook  and  Lawless.  In 
about  1932  live  stock  began  to  be  trucked 
rather  than  shipped  to  St.  Louis.  Paloma's  live 
stock  is  now  moved  by  Orville  Dc-mpsey  and 
C.  S.  Henry,  both  of  whom  operate  two  large 
trucks. 

iji  *  ^  ^4  %.  $  ;[c  # 

Several  things  about  Paloma's  history  should 
be  noted  because  of  their  absence.  Perhaps  it 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  old  temperance 
society  and  the  two  churches  that  Paloma  has 
never  had  a  saloon  or  dance  hall.  There  are 
few  towns  even  as  small  as  Paloma  that  can 
show  such  a  record.  Every  town  has  its 
character,  even  as  individuals,  and  Paloma's  has 
been    strictly    moral.      Almost    100%     of    the 
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population  have  always  Been  church  going  or 
of  church  membership.  The  town  has  always 
been  temperate  to  a  high  degree  and  the 
appearance  of  a  drunkard  has  been  rare  enough 
to  be  a  curiosity. 

It  has  also  been  highly  democratic.  There 
has  never  been  a  right  and  wrong  side  of  the 
railroad  track.  There  has  never  been  an 
exclusive  West  End  or  East  End  or  North  Side 
or  South  Side.  Material  wealth  has  never  been 
a  prerogative  to  social  distinction.  Everyone 
mixes  freely  with  everyone  else  as  far  as  social 
standing  is  concerned.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  smallness  of  the  town,  but  undoubt- 
edly it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  its  people. 

Paloma  has  been  patriotic  to  itself  and  the 
nation.  It  has  always  sent  its  quota  to  every 
war,  in  spite  of  a  strong  pacific  tendency  in  the 
people.  It  has  always  been  patriotic  to  itself, 
even  to  desiring  to  be  big  and  expansive  when 
such  a  possibility  was  always  remote.  Such  a 
patriotism  should,  and  to  a  great  degree,  has 
been,  cultural  rather  than  material.  Paloma 
had  much  better  be  a  better  place  to  live  than 
its  neighbor,  rather  than  be  bigger.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  town  that  there  has  never  been 
any   undue    expansion    and    corporation.      The 
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town's  growth  has  always  been  slow  but 
gradual.  It  has  never  had  a  boom  period  fol- 
lowed by  decay,  and  with  its  head  in  the  stars 
has  not  incorporated  half  a  township  to  be  a 
later  source  of  trouble. 
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What  will  be  the  future  of  the  town?  We 
can  only  guess,  and  feel  quite  certain  that  it 
will  never  be  very  big.  If  it  continues  in  its 
present  trend,  it  will  do  well  enough.  Mater- 
ially, it  will  be  a  convenience  outlet;  culturally 
it  should  do  all  possible  to  bring  about  content- 
ment in  living  for  its  inhabitants. 


